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INTRODUCTION. 


H F*many flagrant violations that 
1 have been attempted on the li- 
berties of free-born Engliſh ſubjects, by 
mercenary hirelings and abandoned miſ-. 
creants, who with hearts ſteeled againſt _ 
every . impreſſion of humanity, make a 
trade of ſelling their fellow- creatures to 
ſlavery, and thereby ſubjecting them and 
their relatives to the moſt agonizing 
woe; having recalled to my memory 
the peculiar caſe of a friend, who un- 
happily fell a victim to their accurſed 
frauds; I determined to lay it before the 
public, in order to enhance their deteſ- 


tation of ſuch deſpicable means of liv- 


A ing, 
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ing, and guard unwary youth from fall- 
ing into their crafty ſnares. 
The opportunities which my employ- 


ment in life has afforded of being an 


eye-witneſs to the diſtreſſes of my coun- 
trymen, will enable me to ſet forth 
their aggravated circumſtances, as at- 


' teſted facts, and muſt obviate thoſe 


doubts that naturally ariſe from want 
of evidence, and are the offspring of re- 
port, conjecture, and ſurmiſe. 

Liberty is one of the greateſt bleſſings 
of human life, and eſſentially requiſite to 
its true enjoyment. Freedom is the 
glory of a rational, mind, and indiſpen- 
fably neceſſary to the proper diſcharge 
of its various functions: therefore under 
a deprivation of theſe glorious, theſe in- 
valuable privileges, deſpair muſt fill the 
active ſoul, and the mind muſt dege- 
nerate into a ſtate of ſtupid drowſineſs, 
when abſorbed in the contemplation of 


its remedileſs miſery. 


Perhaps, upon due reflection, no cha- 


racter can be more odious, or indeed in- 
jurious 


( ut ) - 
jurious to ſociety, than that of a Kid- 
napper or Crimp; the Highwayman 
demands your money at the hazard of 
his life; the Gambler picks your 
pocket, but leaves it at your option to 
be a ſecond time trepanned ; the Slan- 
derer traduces your character, but can- 
not deprive you of the means of vin- 
dicating it z but the Kid-napper robs the 
ignorant, unſuſpecking perſon of the very 
rank in creation, he was entitled to fill, 
and infamouſly ſells that liberty which 
was his birthright, his boaſt, his glory, 
as a ſubject to the crown of Eng- 
land. ti. 
| Beſides, this vile practice may de- 
prive the community of many valuable 
members, and conſign thoſe to the moſt 
ſervile offices in life, who were by na- 
ture and birth adapted to fill the 
ligheft and moſt important. 

To recount the evils that reſult to 
mankind in general, and to individuals 
in particular, from this unjuſt attempt on 
their liberty, is almoſt impoſſible; as 
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(iy) 
they are ſo various in their nature, 
and ſo aggravated in their degrees; 
waving therefore any further detail on 
that point, I preſume to hope that the 
ſeries of misfortunes which was expe- 
rienced by the ſubject of the following 
narrative is equally conducive to inftruc- 
tion and entertainment. 

If upon the whole it ſhould ſenſibly 
touch the generous mind; if it ſhould 
draw the tear of pity from the eye of 
inhumanity, or cauſe the relentleſs breaſt 
to melt with compaſſion ; if it tends 
to the detection of one villain, or the 

Efetervation of one innocent, the Editor 

will eſteem it an ample compenſation 

for the pains he has taken, in digeſting 
- the various circumſtances that have oc- 
- curred, during the long exile and flavery 
of an unfortunate friend, as well as 

the many ' grievances to which thou- 
ſands are at this day expoſed in foreign 
climes, from the baſe arts that are till 

practiſed, by the more than n in hu- 
man form. 
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It will be neceſſary to premiſe, that 
the Editor, being an officer in the na- 
val ſervice, and on a voyage to divers 
ſettlements belonging to the Engliſh in 
the Eaſt-Indies; happened one morn- 
ing when the troops were drawn up at 
Calcutta, to obſerve one amongſt them, 
in whoſe face he diſcoyered ſome traces 
of the features of an old {chool-fellow, 


for whom, during his minority, he had 


conceived the warmeſt friendſhip of 
which a youthful mind can be ſuſcepti- 
ble. Determined to gratify his curioſity 
concerning the identity of his ſuppoſed 
friend; as ſoon as the corps had gone 
through their diſcipline, and obtained 
their diſcharge from preſent duty, he 
accoſted the poor ſoldier by his name, 
in order to be conyinced at once of the 
validity of his ſuſpicion. He had no 
ſooner mentioned his name, than his 
exiled friend looked him ſtedfaſtly in 
the face, and ſoon recognized the com- 
panion of his juvenile, his happy hours, 

| but 


(vi) 
but was prevented, by a torrent of 
tears, from giving him an immediate 


anſwer. At length the mixture of joy, 
grief, and ſurpriſe, - which agitated his 
mind, having found vent, they paſſed 


mutual congratulations on the unexpect- 
ed interview, and retired to a conve- 
nient place, in order to recount to each 


other the various incidents that had be- 


fallen them ſince their ſeparation from 


ſchool. 


As the adventures of the unfortunate 


Mr. Thomas Page, who was decoyed 


by one of the infamous. Crimps, that 


have long infeſted this metropolis, and 


fold to ſlavery, in climes far remote 
from his native country, where he could 
obtain no relief, and ſuffered indignities 
that drove him to deſpair, which prov- 
ed the cauſe of his death, will compoſe 


the ſubject of this volume; the Edi: 


tar begs leave to inform the reader, 
that each circumſtance was verbally 


- communicated to him, during a ſtay of 
Dur months at Calcutta, in the year 


_ 


1758, 


(vi) 

1758, and that as ſuch, he preſents 
them arranged in the order, in which 
they occurred; having given ſome ac - 
count of the birth, education and diſpo- 
ſition of his unfortunate friend, as a ne- 
ceſſary prelude to the ſequel * his affect- 
ing ſtory. 
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"CHAP. I 


Birth and education of Mr, Page, with 
the circumſtances that befel him, pre- 
vious to his being decoyed.— The 
method by which he was trepanned, 
and ſecured on board a veſſel bound 
for the Eaſt. Indies. 


* H E unfortunate perſon, whoſe 


r ing ſheets, had every proſpect 
of happineſs in his juvenile days, that 


the moſt affectionate parents, with an 
opulent 
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(10) 
opulent fortune could afford. Deſcend- 
ed from a race of worthy progenitors, 
in the county of Northampton, he was 
put to the acquirement of uſeful know- 
ledge as ſoon as his years would ad- 
mit of inſtruction, and gave ſuch an 
indication of a good head and a good 


heart, as rendered him the delight of 


his parents, who without the redun— 
dant fopperies of a court, inherited all 
the benevolence and hoſpitality of ruſtic 
merit. Trained under ſuch examples, 
his mind was early formed to virtue, 
and he imbibed ſuch principles as do 
honour to human nature, and render 
the poſſeſſors the admiration of man- 


kind. 


As ſoon as he arrived at a proper 
age, he was ſent to the grammar ſcheol, 
and made ſo conſiderable a progreſs in 


"literature, that before he attained to 
- thirteen years, he was qualified for the 


ſuperior offices in life, and evinced an 


apprehenſion of things in general, far 


above any of his cotemporaries. 


(11) 

To his abilities were added a ſweet- 
neſs of diſpoſition and lenity of temper, 
that obviated the envy of his ſchool- 
fellows, and ſecured their eſteem, fo 
that he was at once the object of their 
love and reſpect. When his education 
was deemed complete for any of the or- 
dinary callings, his father, reſolving to 
put him to ſome employ, though he 
could leave him an ample fortune, be- 
gan to conſult his own diſpoſition, con- 
cerning the occupation in which he 
would chuſe to ſpend that time, which 
is too precious to be waſted in one per- 
petual round of idleneſs and diſſipa- 
tion, But at this important criſis, a 
malignant fever deprived him of a moſt 
affectionate parent, and ſociety of a moſt 
valuable member, who died univerſally 


. lamented, and left behind him an exam- 


ple of piety untainted by enthuſiaſm, 

charity unſullied by oſtentation, and 

virtue unattended by rigid ſtoiciſm. 
On the demiſe of his father, the care 


5 our — and his ſiſter devolved 


ſolely 


(12 ) 
ſolely on his mother, who inherited the 
virtues of her deceaſed huſband, and 
formed his laudable reſolution of train- 
ing her children in thoſe paths that lead 
to their preſent and future happineſs. 
This noble purpoſe ſhe would doubtleſs 
have executed, had ſhe not ſoon follow- 
ed her beloved conſort to the filent 
orave, and cruel death rendered my 
hapleſs friend and his orphan ſiſter, deſ- 
titute of a tender and :vittuous mo- 
ther. E796 2 waives 2 

The children were contre wv Mrs: 
Page's will, to the care-of her brother, 
a gentleman of competent fortune, who 
lived near Daventry. Mr. Vale (for 
that was his name) who had always. 
highly. eſteemed his nephew and niece, 
now conceived an affection for them, 
adopted them as his own children, and 
together with his ſpouſe, gave them 
every token of parental fondneſs. 

Two years having elapſed, Mr: 
Vale propoſed to his nephew the ſtudy 
of the * which if he choſe not to 

follow 


(1g) 
follow afterwards as a profeſſion, would 
uſeful to him in the direction and 
management of his own private fortune. 
Accordingly he was ſent up to Lon- 
don, with the ſtrongeſt recommendation 
from his uncle to a gentleman near 
Lincoln's Inn, as eminent for his good- 
neſs as a man, as his ſkill in the theory 
and practice of the law. 

Having been bred in the country, and 
therefore little verſed in the frauds of 
the metropolis; he had not continued 
with his intended maſter a month, be- 
fore he fell a prey to the baſe arts of 
one of thoſe villains, who without re- 
gard to age or condition, involve in ruin 
and miſery all that chance or ſearch may 
throw in their way. 

Wandering one evening into the fields 
near Iſlington, he was obſerved by an 
infamous Crimp, who was ſauntring about 
in queſt of prey, and being willing to 
know whether he was fit for his purpoſe, 


aſked him ſeveral queſtions, relative to 
5 the 
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the cuſtoms of the town, and ſoon found 
by his replies, that he was an abſolute 
ſtranger, and a proper object for him to 


work upon This follow dreſſed in a 


regimental uniform, paſſed tor a com- 
miſſioned officer, and aſſumed the cha- 
racter of Captain, in order to diſguiſe 
his damnable deſign and impoſe on the 
ignorant and credulous. As ſuch our 
Orphaneſteemed him; for having acquired 
ſome common place compliments, and 


formal punctilios of behaviour; he enter- 


tained not the leaſt ſuſpicion of his horird 
intent, and therefore lay open to his be- 
guiling ſnares. | 

As they paſſed along near Sadler's- 
wells, he enquired of this ſtrange gen- 
tleman (as he ſuppoled him) concerning 


| that place, into which he obſerved ſo 
mmany people enter; the Captain inform- 
de him, that it was ſet apart for divers 


entertainments during the ſummer ſeaſon, 
and that if he had any curioſity to know 
the particulars, he would do himſelf 

5 the 
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[15] 
the pleaſure, as he was a ſtranger, of ac- 
companying him thither. 

The unſuſpecting Youth accepted his 
offer, and they went together to that 
place of enrertaiiiment ; but on a general 
obſervation of the different ſpecies of di- 
verſion, he diſcovered rather diſguſt 
than approbation, and concluded upon 
the whole, that it was a meer repreſenta- 
tion of farce and mummery, 

When the performance drew towards 
a cloſe, he diſcovered ſome concern at 
being abſent from home at a late hour, 
as he then deemed it, though juſt turned 
of nine, and expreſſed his ignorance of the 
readieſt way in town. 

This afforded the Crimp an opportu- 
nity of promoting his deteſtable purpoſe, 
of which he did not fail to avail himſels; 
for, informing him that he intendedto hire 
a coach, he begged that he would let 
him ſet him down at his own door, by 
which he muſt paſs in his way home. 
Imputing that to courtſey, which was the 
reſult of fraud, the artleſs youth readi- 
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ly embraced the propoſal, and accom- 
panied the enſnaring villain into a coach, 
delighted with the proſpect of a ſpeedy 
conveyance to town, and ſecure arrival 
at the houſe of his uncle's friend, who 
he knew was at that moment in the ut- 
moſt anxiety on account of his abſence, 
But alas! miſtaken innocent ! from that 
unhappy hour thy chains were forg- 
ing; and this was the prevuds to thy 
future woes. 

It was now dark, and our Orphan, 
from his ignorance of the town, could 
not diſtinguiſh one ſtreet from another, 
inſomuch that while he thought each 
ſtep conducted him nearer and nearer to 
his much deſired home; he was gradu- 
ally approaching the Crimp's houſe, near 
Tower-hill, where he ſoon arrived, to 
his inexpreſſible ſurpriſe. 

When he alighted and found himſelf 
in a ſtrange place, words cannot expreſs 
the confuſed ſtate of his mind, but the 
artful villain bid him take courage; for, 
that oye the coachman had, through 
"_— 


(17) 

neglect, paſſed his father's houſe, he 
_ would make it his buſineſs, if he would 
walk in and ſtay a few minutes, to ſee 
himſelf ſafely lodged in his own habt- 
tation. 1 

Amuſed by this promiſe, he entered 
the accurſed manſion, and entailed on 
himſelt remedileſs miſery. Having drank, 
at the importunity of his ſeducer, a glaſs 
or two more than uſual, it was deemed 
molt conducive to their defign, to ply 
him if poſſible with liquor; under pre- 
tence therefore of reviving his depreſſed 
ſpirits, the diabolical hoſtels preſented 
him with a cordial which ſhe pretended 
had an enlivening, though not intoxicat- 
ing quality; whereas it was an optate 
of the moſt pot eat nature, The cor- 
dial ſoon had its deſired effect in lulling 
the poor youth into a kind of torpitude, 
which detained him in their houſe dur- + 
ing the night; without giving any alarm, 
and ſo far contributed to their main in- 
tent. 


When 
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When he rouſed from the ſlate of ſtu- 
pefaction, into which the doſe admini{- 
tered by the execrable hoſteſs had 
thrown him, it was near ten in the morn- 
ing, and on his haſty preparation to de- 
part, he was ſtopt by his ſeducer, who 
informed him- without any kind of ce- 
remony, that he muſt either reſign him- 
ſelf to his diſpoſal, or be immediately 
delivered into the hands of a preſs-gang, 
that rendezvouzed at a neighbouring 
houſe. 

Unacquainted with baſeneſs himſelf, 
as well as ſuſceptible of every tender 
impreſſion, he was at firſt thunderſtruck 
at the propoſal of ſo dreadful an alterna- 
tive; but having. recovered. himſelf a 
little, he began to expoſtulate with the 
obdurate wretch, on the cruelty of de- 
taining a youth that had been brought 
up with every degree of tenderneſs, from 
his friends, who mult certainly be diſcon- 
folate on account of his abſence. But 

all that he could urge, inſtead of molli- 
fying, hardened the relentleſs heart of 
J e 
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the infamous Crimp, who inſiſted an his 
choice of one or the other propoſal, on 
the penalty of cloſe confinement ; hop- 
ing therefore that he might at length 
be able to obtain his diſmiſſion, he choſe 
to continue with him, of whoſe delign 
he was as yet ignorant, rather than be 
delivered up to a mercileſs crew, which 
ſlruck him with horror by their ſavage 
appearance and behaviour. Thus firua- 
ted, he paſſed two days in the moiſt 
perplexing anxiety, having in vain re- 
peated his entreaties for liberty, almoſt 
every hour; nor was this the whole 
ſource of his miſery ; for the inhuman 
villain denied him even the knowledge 
of the fate to which he was reſerved z. 


and kept him in irkſome ſuſpenſe; till 


having extorted from him a promiſe to 
go quietly out with him upon condi» 


tion of being permitted to return in a » 
ſhort time, he took him down to. Tower- 
7 wk about midnight, put him in a boat, 
and rowed down the river, where a vel- 


ſel Tay at anchor, having on board many 
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ther miſerable beings deſtined to the 
fame ſtate of ſlavery. 

Here he was attended by the Crimp, 
who having ſeen him lodged ſafely in 
the hold with his fellow-ſufferers, took 
his leave after wiſhing him a good 
voyage. 

But ſuch was the ignorance of the 
unfortunate Orphan, that not knowing 
even yet the horrid deſign of his in- 
famous ſeducer, he enquired of the reſt 
that had been trepanned, concerning 
the cauſe of their being conſigned to 
that nauſeous dungeon, and was given 
by one of them to underſtand, that 
they were the following day to be put 
on board a veſſel, that had fallen down 
the river and was bound to the Eaſt- 
Indies, where tlicy were to ſerve as ſol- 
diers, in all probability, till death cloſed 
a life of miſery. | 

When he was made acquainted with 
his fate, the poignant grief of his foul 
: = _ every ſenſe, and he remained 
ſome 
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ſome time in a ſtate of ſeeming inſenſi.,_ 
bility; till having found vent, he ſhed 
ſuch torrents of tears, accompanied with 
ſuch heart-piercing ſighs, as forced drops 
of ſympathy from the eyes of his com- 
panions. 

He continued in this piteous condi- 
tion all night without cloling his eyes, 
though he had not ſlept two hours at a 
time, ſince he had been trepanned; and 
in the morning when the allowance 
was brought down to the hold, refuſed 
to eat, deſiring moſt earneſtly to ſee the 
perſon, who had command of the veſ- 
ſel, or elſe to be allowed pen and ink, 
promiſing any one who could procure 
his releaſe, all that he could aſk or 
or wiſh, as a reward for ſo generous a 
ſervice. | 0 
But he could neither obig the ſight 
of the brutal officer, nor pen and ink, 
being told that all his intreaties were 
fruitleſs ; that the commander of the veſ« 


fl was under an indiſpenſable obliga- 


tion 
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tron to ſee his charge ſecurely embark- 
ed on board the ſuip that was to carry 
them over, and therefore that he had 
better reconcile himlelf to his fate, and 
take courage, as the more he affected dil. 
ſatisfaction with his condition, the more 
thoſe who were ſet over him would 
oppreſs him with toil, and inſtead of pi- 
tying, deride his calamity. 

At length the deſtined period arrived, 
they weighed anchor and ſtood down 
the river with a favourable gale, till 
they came to the Downs, where they 
moored the veſſel along fide of the ſhip, 
that was to convey theſe hapleſs crea- 
tures to the moſt abject ſlavery. 
About the duſk of the evening, they 
were put on board to the amount of a- 
bout thirty, and ſtrictly enjoined to 
peaceable, quiet behaviour on pain of 
immediate confinement on the leaſt 
noiſe, or even mumuring at their fate. 
They were permitted to walk the 
deck, centinels being placed on the gang- 
Ways, the forecaſtle and poop,, with 

poſitive 
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poſitive orders to ſhoot the firſt that 
ſhould attempt to make his eſcape ; but 
night coming on were conducted be- 
low, and the hatches put over, in order 
to ſecure them in that ſituation. 

While they lay in the Downs, our Or- 
phan made divers efforts to obtain per- 
miſſion to write to his friends; ac- 
quainted ſeveral of the officers with his 
birth, education, and circumſtances in 
life, and ſued for their pity and aſſiſt- 
ance 1n procuring his releaſe; but many 
turned a deaf ear to his entreaties, 
while others of more humanity pitted 
his caſe, but informed him that they 
ſhould be diſmiſſed the ſervice if they | 


| dared to interpoſe. ö 


Thus bereft of every hope, the hap- 
leſs Orphan was abandoned to all che 
tortures of deſpair; his mind be ng con- 
tinually wrecked with reflections on his 
miſerable condition, in being thus cruel- 


ly wreſted from a ſituation which afforded” 


oe molt pleaſing proſpect of future hap- 
and 
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G 
pineſs, and conſigned to a ſtate that pre- 


ſented one continued ſcene of miſery, 
that could end only with life itſelf. 
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Various occurrences that happened on 
board the ſhip before they proceeded 
on their voyage, with the peculiar 
manner in which the Orphan was 
affected when they ſet fail, 


. is a few days after theſe miſerable 
* objects were ſecured on board the 
ſhip, they were furniſhed with jackets, 
trowſers, bedding and hammocks, and 

had their births aſſigned them between 

. decks, near the main-hatch-way. Being 

now deemed a part of the ſhip's crew, 

they were employed in hoiſting in the 

cargo, and other ſervile offices, as well 

as expoſed to the diſcipline of thoſe 

| maritime. 


* way as 
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mapyime ſavages the Boatſwain and his 
mates. 

Our Orphan, inſtead of being exempt- 
ed from this drudgery, became the ob- 
ject of general mockery, and as ke till 
retained his ſhore dreſs, which was a 
handſome ſuit of ſuperfine cloth clothes, 
he underwent the diſcipline of what 
they term, in the wooden world, docking, 
that 1s, cutting off the hind ſkirts of his 
coat, ſo that he was under a neceſſity 
of putting on the jacket, and at the 
fame time of herding with the meaneſt 
and moſt deſpicable wretches. 

Perhaps this was the moſt aggravated 
part of his woes, for he could not but 
view with horror the garb he was com- 
pelled to aſſume, and the company he 
was obliged to join, which were in every 
reſpect oppoſite to his former cuſtom, and 
the diſpoſicion of his own mind. 

Though ignorant of the tricks of the 
town, and the artifices practiſed by ſor- 
did men, he had imbibed, from his ears 


Jeſt days, the juſteſt notions of honour, 


& | juſtice, 
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Juſtice, and humanity, and therefore could 
not but be ſhocked at the ſcenes that 
were hourly preſented to his view, in 
this habitation of noiſe, confuſion, and 
buſtle. His ears were offended with the 
found of the moſt terrible execrations, 
and his eyes by the wanton revels of 
brutal drunkards : his honeſt indignation 
was often raiſed at the inſults offered by 
puppies in office, both to himſelf and 
his fellow ſufferers, who were not only 
ſubje& to their verbal abuſe, but alſo to 
that which is repugnant to the very ſpirit 
of an Engliſhman, blows and laſhes from 
their fiſts and rattans. 

In proceſs of time, however, he was 
obſerved by a young fellow, that ſerved 
on board as Midſhip-man, to be of a 
very different turn of mind from the 
Teſt of thoſe with whom he was con- 
ſtrained to aſſociate; and this peculiar 
notice tended in the event to allay in 
ſome meaſure that griet which natural- 
ly attended his calamitous circumſtances. 


As 
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As this perſon, whom we ſhall call 
Manly, will be intereſted in many futur: 
events, it may not be deemed unnecel- 
lary to give a ſketch of his character. 
Mr. Manly had received a claſſical edy- 
cation, and had entered. on academical 
ſtudies, but being inflamed by his own 
paſſions and ſeduced by lewd compani- 
ons, he not only deſerted thoſe ſtudies, 
which he purſu:d to qualify himſelf for 
a venerable employment, but abandoned 
himſelf to thoſe vices and follies, which, 
if perſiſted in, never fail to bring on 
diſeaſe and poverty. This courſe of life 
exhauſted his fortune in the ſpace of 
about four years, after which, to avoid 
that diſgrace which ever attends a reduc- 
ed ſtate in the metropolis, he entered 
on board a privateer, and on. his return 
from a cruize, was recommended through 
the intereſt of a friend, to ſerve on 
board this ſhip as Midſhipman, though 
he had learning and abilities to entitle 
him to a far ſuperior ſtation in life. 


Notwithſtanding the follies and errors of 


& his 
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his juvenile days, Manly had a good 
head, and a ſound heart, joined to a foul 


capable of the niceſt ſenſations of ho- 
nour, and a mind ever attentive to real 


Pert. 1 


The firſt inſtance that the Orphan diſ- 
covered of this perſon's humanity, was 
his ſevere reprimand of the Boatſwain's 
mate for ſtriking him, as he was hoiſt- 
ing at the tackle. This occaſioned the 
unfortunate Page to acquaint him with 
the ſtate of his caſe, as he was walking 
the deck upon his watch one evening, 
between ſix and eight. Havirg made 
ſome apology for his intruſion, our Or- 
phan thus addreſſed him : 

„ I have long waited for an opportu- 
© nity, Sir, to return you my grateful 
« acknowledgment for your generous in- 
© terpoſition in my behalf, from which 
I am convinced you are a perſon of ſenſe 
and humanity, and emboldened to crave 
as much of your intimacy and conver- 


G © ation, as the difference of our ſituation: 
« will 
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will admit. I ſhall, on future occaſion, 
* enter on a detail of my haplels.. fate, 
and therefore content myſelt at preſent, 
with informing you, that | am a gentle- 
man by birth and fortune; and that 
my preſent loathſome ſituation is the 
* reſult of being trepanned by a villain 
© under the diſguiſe of a Captain, who 
© left me on board the veſſel, out of 
*which I was conveyed into this fhip, 
© which is deſtined to carry me to foreign 
* chmes, where I am to end my wretch- 
ed life in the molt abject ſlavery.” 
Senſibly touched with. this affecting 
narrative, Manly could not refrain the 
. ſympathetic tear; and having indulg- 
ed the noble paſſion, he thus broke 
out : ay 
*- Unhappy youth! I ſincerely pity your 
hard lot, and heartily condole your 
* misfortunes. My ſituation is the re- 
* ſult of my own folly and extratagance z 
but you, innocent, and deſerving of 
.* praile, have been dragged into miſery 
| « by 
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© by a mercenary villain, who— here he 
broke off abruptly, for the fourth Mate 
coming upon deck, called out, Mid- 
fhipman of the watch, have an eye upon 
theſe lubberly, ſoldiery ſcoundrels, or 
ſeme of them may give us the bag, 
when any boat comes along ſide;“, in 
the mean time, poor Page ſkulked down 
to his birth, and betook himſelf to his 
meditations in his hammock, But the 
following evening afforded the hapleſs 
Page, and: generous Manly, an opportu- 
nity of renewing their converſe, which 
endeared them to each other, more than 
any relative ties poſſibly could, as ſo- 
cial connections, and the impreſſions of 
friendſhip, are the moſt indifſbluble bonds 
of exalted minds.. 5 
To add to the pleaſure, or rather al- 
leviation of trouble, that aroſe from oc- 
caſional converſe with a rational and hu- 
- Mane being, our Orphan diſcovered ſoon 
after, a valuable character amongſt the 
wretches, that were doomed to his own 
lamentable fate, | 
This 
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This was an honeſt man, whoſe mis- 
fortunes had obliged: him to apply to 
one of theſe Crimps, for the ſake of the 
immediate neceſſariès of life. He had 
long laboured under pining hunger, 
through want of buſineſs and a bad 
ſtate of health, inſomuch that to prevent 
ſtealing, he repair'd to a certain houſe 
near Temple bar, from. whence, after he 
had refreſhed himſelf for the ſpace of 
two or three days, he was conducted by 
one of the Crimp's attendants, on board 
the ſame veſſel. in which Page was lodg- 
ed. 

Notwithſtanding his poverty, he had 
many excellent qualities, and poſſeſſed 
a great ſoul within a meagre and ema- 
ciated body; ſo that he often diverted 
the mind of our Orphan by his ſenſi- 
ble and ſtriking reflections on tlie pre- 
carious ſtate of human life, and the wiſ- 
dom of reſignation to the various events 
of time. 

But Manly's affection for him involv- 
ed him in a diſgrace, that gave the mind 


of 
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of the generous Page, the utmoſt con- 


cern, The chief. mate of the ſhip, 


a haughty ſupercilious officer, without a 


ſingle amiable quality, who was one of 
thoſe deſpicable beings, that delight in 
proſtituting the temporary power with 
which they are veſted, to the oppreſſion 
of thoſe who are ſubject to their caprice; 
having often obſerved Manly deeply en- 
gaged in converſation with the unfortu- 
nate youth, took an opportunity of re- 


proving him, for degrading himſelf ſo 


low, in maintaining an intimacy with ſo 
contemptible a wretch;. but the open 


ſoul of the Midſhipman could not diſ- 
guile the merit of his friend, and he 

therefore gave the Mate to underſtand, 

that from what he had diſcovered, there 
was not ſo worthy a character on board, 
and that notwithſtanding his misfortunes, 
and the meannels of his garb, he had ſo 
many latent vircues, as if known, would 


recommend him to the eſteem and re- 
gard of every worthy and ingenuous 


perſon-. 
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perſon. The arrogant Teſty, (by which 


name we ſhall call him) incenſed at the 
reflection in which himſelf was included, 
intimated to Manly, that if he continu- 
ed his freedom with Page, he ſhould be 
turned before the maſt, where he might 
have anopportunity of aſſociating with that 
ſort of people, whom he ſeemed to ſelect 
as his companions, in preference to 
others who were well recommended, and 
bore the character of gentlemen. 

This threatening however, could not 
divert the eſteem of Manly from ſo wor- 
thy an object, which engaged his atten- 
tion more and more every day, and 
cauſed the oppreſſive Teſty to put his 
threat into execution, by turning him be- 
fore the maſt. 

* Thus degraded, he was ſeverely treat- 
ed by the Boatſwain, and other brutes, 

' whoſe only glory is, that they are ſea- 
men, though many of them are not 
entitled to that appellation : Manly, hav- 
ing never been at ſea before his cruiz- 
ing expedition, was a novice in naval 
mancuvres, 
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manceuvres, and therefore to expoſe him, 
Ben Callous the Boatſwain would of- 
ten aſſign him ſome office that required 
practice and experience, and upon his 
refuſal to undertake it, either brand him 
with infamous appellations, or cauſe 
him to undergo the diſcipline of the 
rattan. 

The indignities offered to ſo generous 
a friend and worthy a man, upon his ac- 
count, deeply affected the mind of Page, 
who cquld not conceal his grief from 
Manly, nor refrain from deſiring him to 
abandon his converſe, as it had been at- 


attended with ſuch diſagreeable cir- 


cumſtances; but Manly could by no 
means be prevailed on to quit, what 
he held invaluable, and only anſwer- 
ed his friend in theſe reflections and ob- 
ſervations. 

As ſituations and circumſtances in 
© human life are for the moſt part for- 
* tuitous; nay, as meannefs of ſoul is 


too often rendered the ladder of pre- 
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< preferment; it has long been with 
* me an invariable maxim, my friend, 
to eſtimate mankind, not by their ſtate, 
but by their diſpoſition, and with the 
© poet, to deſpiſe ſuch as are 


« Curs'd with thoſe arts by which gay vallains rife, 
And reach the heights, which honeſt men defpile, 


* Alas! how deſpicable is the parade, 
how contemptible the ſwagger of theſe 
* falt-water bullies, who are capable of 
making the moſt ſervile confeſſions 
* to their ſuperiors, and frequently owe 
© their promotion to thoſe means, that 
*are repugnant both to honour and 
virtue. Be it therefore my boaſt and 
glory, to reſpect merit wherever I 
© find it, and contemn the baſe, how- 
ever dignified with external honours, 
© or decorated with pompous orna- 
© ments.” | 

In this ſituatioa Manly continued, ex- 


' poſed to frequent inſults from thoſe ſor- 
did wretches, who can meanly triumph 


over dejected virtue, till the arrival of 
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Captain Bluſter, the commander, who, 
having received a very ſtrong recom- 
mendation of him, from one of his own- 
ers, ordered him to be reſtored, but 
reminded him, that if ever he expected 
preferment in the ſervice, he mult avoid 
all mean and low company. Manly 
returned him thanks for the favour, 
and retiring, indulged his own reflections, 
having determined to retaliate the inſults 
of the Boatſwain, and the unworthy 
treatment of the arrogant Teſty, upon the 
. firſt opportunity that ſhould offer. 

In order to avoid the reſentment of 
the Mate as much as poſſible, it was 
deemed prudent not to be ſeen together 
upon deck ; by which means both Man- 
Iy and his generous friend were de- 
prived of much rational entertainment, 
and often rendered melancholy by their 
own private thoughts; yet they con- 
tinued their intercourſe as much as the 
ſtate of things would admit, eſteeming 
the time of their converſe the only happy 
moments they paſſed. ps 
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The dejected ſtate of mind, under 
which the unfortunate Page too frequent- 
ly laboured, at length brought on him a 
very ſevere fit of illneſs, and his indiſ- 
poſition would have been greatly aggra- 
vated by the want of neceſſaries, had he 
not been moſt liberally ſupplied by his 
generous friend, who furniſhed him with 
wine, tea, gruel, and every ſalutary aid, 
that could contribute to his recovery. 

During his illneſs, he was not exempt- 
ed from the taunts of inſolence, and 
reflections of inhumanity, from brutes of 
every rank on board, who adding hor- 
ror of mind to weaknels of body, 
rendered poor Page a molt emaciated 
ſpectacle. 

Amidlt this poignant diſtreſs, his only 
relief was the occaſional vilits of his 
friend, who not only adminiſtred to all his 
corporal wants, but by his ſenſible re- 
marks, frequently allayed the anguiſh of 
his mind. This accident I:kewiſe afford- 
ed our Orphan a convincing proof of 
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the inability of an inſolent pretender 
to phyſic and ſurgery on board, under 
the appellation of doctor, who without 
either ſympathy or judgment, tortured 
him with the rougheſt uſage, and inſtead 
of removing, protracted his malady. This 


. deſpicable fellow was a native of Ire- 


land, and had ſerved his apprentieeſnip 
in an obſcure village in the North, to a 
maſter, who had neither ſkill nor prac- 
tice ſufficient to afford him a compe- 
tent knowledge of his profeſſion, but 
with that effrontery, which is the cha- 
racteriſtic of his country. When he ar- 
rived in London, having muſtered a few 
pounds, he walked one of the hoſpitals, 
where, by gaping over the ſhoulders 
of thoſe, who paid more liberally than 
his finances would admit, he deemed 
himſelf qualified, in the ſpace of a year, to 
commence practitioner, and accordingly 
ſet up as ſuch, on the bottom of about 
twenty pieces, a laced coat, and a con- 


ſummate aſſurance. But as his ſhallow 
e pretences 
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pretences were too conſpicuous to evade 


- public notice, he ſoon ſunk into his pri- 


mitive obſcurity, and was obliged to have 
recourſe to other motives, to ſuſtain that 
parade, of which he was molt paſſionate- 
ly fond. 

Having contracted an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the ſon of an opulent 
merchant, who traded to the Eaſt, he 
thought this young ſpark, elated by the 
immenſe treaſure, to which he was heir, 
and blinded by that conceit incident to 
unexperienced minds, a fit object to work 
upon, and accordingly plied him with 
ſo many compliments, and ſuch hyper- 
bolical adulations, that young Phil- 
pot weighing the truth of his declara- 
tions in the ſcale of his own opinion, 
thought Doctor O' Flarty the moſt ſen- 
ſible, beſt bred man of the age. His 
affections, thus conciliated to an Hiber- 
nian ſycophant, prompted him freely to 
declare himſelf ready to aſſiſt him in any 
point within the compaſs of his power, 


of which O'Flarty immediately avail- 
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ing himſel?, requeſted his intereſt to ob- 
tain the office of ſurgeon on board any 
ſhip, in which his father might be 
concerned. Mr. Philpot aſſured him of 
the exertion of all his intereſt, and palm- 
ing him with five guineas, took his leave, 
hoping to be able to ſend him grate- 
ful news within the ſpace of a week. 
Nor was he diſappointed in his ex- 
pectation; for, ſix days after his pro- 
miſe, he had ſecured him a birth, and 
acquainting him there with, deſired his im- 
mediate attendance. The Iriſh adven- 
turer punctually complicd with the de- 
fire of his valuable friend; and, on 
declaring ſome embarraſſment concern- 
ing the previous examination uſual on 
ſuch occaſions, was informed to his com- 
fort, that thoſe affairs were always ſettled 
in caſes where there was ſtrong recom- 
mendation, and that he might obtain 
the common-place queſtions and anſwers, 
for the gratuity of a ſmall piece of 
gold. 


Having 
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Having therefore qualified himſelf 
without any knowledge, and at very 
little expence, he paſſed the examination 
of a venerable, learned, and impartial 
body, by whom being deemed in every 
reſpect equal to the office intended him, 
he was declared, nemine con, Surgeon to 
the ſhip. 

Thus were the lives of many ſcores 
of perſons committed to the care of 
a preſumptuous novice, to gratify his 
pride, and humour the caprice of an opu- 
lent fool. 

However, Mr. Page, notwithſtand- 
ing the many difficulties and diſadvan- 
tages under which he laboured, reco- 
vered; but alas! recovered but to be 
miſerable, as will appear from the ſequel 
of his adventures, which cannot but in- 
duce the humane, „ npathizing reader 
moſt ardently to wiſh, that this prelude 
to his woes had been the concluſion of 
a life, which as it was protracted, increal- 


ed his wretchedneſs. 
The 
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The ſhip having by this time com- 
pleted every part of her lading, proceed- 
ed to Spithead in order to wait for the 
convoy, appointed to guard the fleet 
to thoſe climes, where little danger was 
to be apprehended. Here our Orphan 
obſerved many incidents, that ſerved to 
. ſuggeſt the moſt melancholy reflections, 
and embitter his grief at leaving his 
native country. 

As the time of departure approached, 
many ſordid beings in office grew more 
cruel and inſolent, and ſeemed deſirous 
of launching into the briny ocean, where 
they might exerciſe their ferocity, with- 
out any appeal on the part of thoſe 
objects, who, for a time, were ſubject 
to their deſpotiſm. This was unhappi- 
ly experienced by poor Page, who re- 
ceived very dreadful menaces from the 
officer (as he was called) appointed more 
immediately to ſuperintend thoſe un- 
fortunate -wretches ; though, in reality, 
he was a fellow of deſperate fortunes, 

and 
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and no better than the infamous Crimp, 
who was the author of his ruin. 

Mr. Lieutenant, having ordered his 
troop upon deck one day, Page was 
rather tardy in complying with his com- 
mand, and therefore received not only 
the moſt haughty reprimand, but a ſe- 
vere beating with his cane, and upon 
his meer attempt to remonſtrate with 
the miſcreant, was knocked down, with 
a ſolemn oath, that he would pay him 
ten- fold, when he got him out at fea, 

Thus was he expoſed to momentary 
inſults, from the inſolence of the officers, 
and the barbarity of the men, till alt 
maſters of veſſels were ſummoned on 
board the Commodore, to receive ſail- 
ing orders, and their reſpective ſignals 
and inſtructions. 

This event afforded our Orphan the 
moſt perplexing apprehenſions, which 
were greatly increaſed by the ſignals 
being thrown out for weighting imme- 
diately. 


All 
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All hands being called, his friend 
Manly, who came down to turn the 
people upon deck, adviſed him to com- 
ply with the general order, without re- 
luctance, as Callous the boatſwain would 
ſoon be amongſt them, and ſeverely pu- 
niſn any that might be found delinquent, 
being a brutal fellow, who ſought every 
opportunity of gratifying his cruel and 
tyrannical diſpoſition, 

Poor Page, with an aching heart, 
followed his friend's advice, and joined 
the herd at the capſtan, where his good 
ſenſe and delicacy were offended by 
noiſe, blaſphemy, and obſcenity, toge- 
ther with the low wit of ſome ludicrous 
apes of humour. 

The anchor being at peak, they were 
called upon deck to looſe the ſails, and 
haul home the top-ſail iheets, an em- 
ployment to which Page being very 
unaccuſtomed, expoled him to the con- 
tinual abuſe of the conſequential gen- 
tlemen around him, who called him 
Land Lubber, Maſter Jackey, Soldiery 

Dog, 
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Dog, and by other appellations of diſ- 
dain and contempt, 

His friend being buſy in the tier, aſ- 
fiſting the Quatter-maſters in coiling the 
cables, could neither afford him inſtruc- 
tion nor comfort, ſo that he was now 
abandoned to grief and deſpair, 

At length the anchor being up, and 
the ſnip on her way, under an eaſy fail 
and pleaſant gale, our hapleſs Orphan 
was at leiſure to contemplate on the 
wretchedneſs of his ſituation, and give 
yent to his forrow in ſtrains dictated by 
the moſt poignant and heart-piercing 
woes, While he was ruminating, with 
himſelf, the Boatſwain piped to break- 
faſt, and his friend Manly (his meſſmates 
being employed upon deck, and in other 
parts of the veſſel) took him into his 
birth, and endeavoured, by many very 
perſuaſive arguments, to diſpoſe him to 
bear his misfortunes with ſame degree 
of ſerenity, as he had now no proſpect of 


taping, but might even yet find a 
friend, 
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friend, who ſhould prove at once his 55 
nefactor and deliverer. 

But all that his friend could urge 
imparted not a dawn of hope to his 
deſpairing mind, which diſtracted by paſt 
review and future proſpect, ſeemed to be 
rent by the moſt wild and agitating 
paſſions, when he broke out into ſtrange 
flights, and incoherent exclamations to 
this effect: 

* Cruel fate, wherefore am I thus ac- 
* curſed ! ſeduced by a villain, torn from 
my friends, ſold to ſlavery, abandoned to 
* inſult, baniſhed my country, deprived 
© of all the comforts, and conſigned to 
© all the miſeries of human life? I exiſt 
© but to be wretched, and every revoly- 
© ing moment is an addition to my pu- 
© niſhment. May the cruel hour in 
which I was betrayed be expunged 
the diary of time, and curſed be the 
© traitor, to whoſe arts I fell an innocent, 
© unſuſpeCting victim. O generous, af. 
fectionate relatives, what mult be your 

feeling! 
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cls! how inconceivably exquiſite 
your pain, how inexpreſſibly agonizing 
your torture, through ſuch an uncer- 
* tain privation of the very object on 
* whom you had founded your future 
© views of happineſs ? And you, tender- 
* eſt of virgins, moſt lovely and moſt 
© loved of ſiſters, how ſhall I think of 
© the griefs that rend thy diſtracted bo- 
«ſom, and of the fountains of tears that 
© low down thy roſe-hued cheeks, with- 
* out acting the ſame part, and out- 
* vying thee in grief, in pain, in deſ- 
* paration ? I deteſt all things around 
me, I hate my very being, am weary 
* of life, and yet tremble to ruſh into 
the preſence of an offended deity, by 
* depriving myſelf of that, which I could 
not confer. I yet behold ſuicide in 
© all its dreadful colours, and ſhudder 
© at the thought of counteraCting the will 
© of the Moſt High. Be ſtill then 
my beating heart, and indulge me 
but to hope ſor a reverſion of my 


fate. 
Thus 
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Thus was the mind of the wretched 
Page agitated, on leaving his native ſoil, 
and proceeding on a long voyage, to 
diſtant climes, where his only expecta- 
tion was to end his life by the preſſure 
of honour, miſery and deſpair, 


WOE IEDDESLD! 


CHAP. II. 


The Orphan is expoſed to various hard- 
ſhips in the Channel—ſupported by 
the counſel and aſſiſtance of his friend 
Manly, who cruelly ſuffers on his 
account, from the behaviour of Mr. 
Teſty, Chief Mate. Reflections upon 
divers characters on board. 


HEN all hands were again 
ſummoned upon deck by the 
Boatſwain's pipe, the chief and ſecond 


Mates proceeded to ſettle their reſpec- 


tive watches, and it happily fell to 
Page's lot to be in the ſtarboard, which 


Was 


il, 


Ire 
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was under the command of the ſecond 
Mate, who, from his diſpoſition” and 
character, we ſhall call by the name of 
Hearty. But his friend Manly, at the in - 
ſtigation of Mr. Teſty, was in the other, 
ſo that Page was deprived of thoſe pleaſ- 
ing hopes, he might have entertained 
from being fixed as a watch mate with 
him, who had already ſo often revived 
his drooping ſpirits, and adminiſtered 
comfort to him, when on the very brink 
of deſpair. 

When the weather would permit, Page, 
together with the reſt that were conſign- 
ed to the ſame wretched fortune, was 
muſtered, in order to be trained to the 
manual exerciſe, and on thoſe occaſions 
expoſed to the general ridicule of the 
ſhip's crew, who were highly entertain- 
ed with the aukwardneſs of the lubbers, 
as they termed them, and not a hitle 
delighted with the cruel treatment they 
received from their brutal officer. Page 
however was more traCtable to martial 
we” 4 E diſcipline, 
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diſcipline, than the major part of them, 
and had the mortification on that ac- 
count, to hear the officers frequently ſay, 
that he promiſed fair to make a uſeful 
fellow, -as he began to handle Brown 
Beſs with tolerable dexterity. But the 
difficulties to which he was expoſed, as 
conſidered in a military capacity, were 
by no means comparable with thoſe he 
underwent in the courſe of his watching 
upon deck. | 

On theſe occaſions he not only ſuf- 
fered from ſtrels of weather, but was 
ſometimes moſt terribly affrighted by 
being obliged to go aloft; a command 
he never heard without trembling at 
every joint, not only as he was unac- 
cuſtomed'to ſuch exerciſe, but as he had 
long been ſubject to a giddineſs in the 
head. 5 

No excuſe that he could urge, was 
ſufficient to exempt him from the 
dreadful obligation; on the contra- 
ry, when he declared the defect un- 


der which he had long laboured, it 
was 
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was conſtrued into excuſe and evaſion, 
and rendered the officers more peremp- 
tory in inſiſting upon his compliance. 
Theſe conſiderations, added to the me- 
lancholy turn of his mind, and together 
with his almoſt momentary reflections 
upon his abſence from his friends, and 
their poignant grief on account of his 
being thus torn from them by ſome cruel, 
though unknown miſhap, contributed 
to raiſe ſuch ſenſations of inward pain 
in his breaſt, as can hardly be congeiv- 
ed, ſo that he may truly be ſaid, never 
to have enjoyed the ſmalleſt interval af 
tranquillity, from the day in which 
he loſt ſight of his native land. Beſide 
the grief which inceſſantly haraſſed his 
mind, he ſuffered in a bodily ſenſe, 
from having no other nutriment than 
that of ſalt meat, ſtale peas, and biſ- 
cuit, which, together with an occaſional 
diſh of ſtock-fiſh, compoſed the whole 

of his fare. | | 
This kind of food may agree extreme- 
ly well with ſuch as have been ac- 
E 2 cuſtomed 
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cuſtomed to it, or thoſe that have been in 
a ſtarving condition, before they entered 
upon it; but it muſt have been very 
inſipid, if not diſguſting to our Orphan, 
who from his infancy had fat at a plen- 
tiful table, and enjoyed the bleſſings of 
providence, in a very ample manner. 
While Page was ruminating on theſe 
circumſtances, the wind and ſea were 
riſen to ſo great a pitch, that a ſtorm 
enſued and continued with the utmoſt vio- 
lence for the ſpace of twenty-four hours, 
During this time, there were at intervals 
ſuch guſts of wind as exceed all deſ- 
cription; the Sea too ſurpaſſed all that 
had been ſeen before by any on board, 
inſomuch, that words can convey but a 
faint image of this picture. The lofty 
billows did not not take a long ſcope 
in breaking and diſcharging their rage, 
but having riſen to their greateſt height, 
diſgorged their watry load hg the 
| ſhip at once. 
This ſhock carried the men dea the 
helm, together with the larboard gallery, 
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and ſtove the yawl (a ſmall boat) that 
was laſhed upon the quarter. Much 
other damage was done, and the ſtout- 
eſt on board were alarmed at their me- 
lancholy ſituation. 

It is not eaſy to conceiye the ſtate of 
the unfortunate Page in this time of dan- 
ger and difficulty ; as he was ſtanding to 
windward upon the quarter deck, (being 
one of the after-gard), they ſhipt a 
ſea, which carried him down the hatch- 
way, as it were in a whirlwind, and for a 
time deprived him of his ſenſes, When 
he recovered himſelf, he found that he 
had bruiſed one of his legs againſt the 
ladder, and while he fat penſive upon 
a cheſt, holding by a ſtanchan, and 
lamenting his miſerable fate, one of the 
petty officers inhumanly ordered him to 
get forward, with a contemptuous re- 
primand for daring to fit down in that 
reſpectable part of the veſſel. The 
poor fellow limped away as faſt as he 
could, but received a terrible fall before 

he 
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he arrived at his birth, where he found 
his hammock full of water, and every 
thing in a moſt diſmal plight. To add 
to this concern, he had long been de- 
prived of an interview with his friend 
Manly, from whom he hoped to receive 
direction and counſel in the preſent ſi- 
tuation of things, and to whom it would 
have been ſome mitigation of his grief, 
to have unboſomed himſelf, The ſtorm 
aroſe about ſix in the evening, and raged 
with unremitting fury till the ſame hour 
of the following, when it began to abate, 
and part of the crew were permitted 
to go to reſt; but alas! though fa- 
tigued with the labour ' and watching of 
the foregoing night, they found all 
their bedding below wet, for the ſhip 
had laboured ſo much, that the water 
had forced itſelf in almoſt at every ſeam, 
As Page's watch was ordered below, 
Manly took an opportunity of going 
down when all was quiet, to enquire 
concerning the ſtate of his unfortunate 

friend, 
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friend, and finding his hammock and 
bedding wringing wet, lent him a warm 
Grego, or long jacket lined with fur, 
and adviſed him to wrap himſelf up in 
that, and take his repoſe upon a cheſt. 
Accordingly at the counſel of his ge- 
nerous friend, he laid himſelf down, 
and conſidering the force of grief that 
had ſo lately diſturbed his imagination, 
had a very refreſhing ſleep, though 
when the watch was called at midnighr, 
he found his bones, very fore. At ſix 
in the morning, all hands were called 
to repair the damages ſuſtained by the 
ſtorm, a work which employed all that 


day; on the noon of which, they found 


themſelves pretty clear of the Chan- 
nel, and having run for three ſucceſ- 


five days under a pleaſant five or ſix 


knot (or mile) gale, they were overtak- 


en with a great ſea, which cauſed” the 
ſhip to pitch very much, and .obliged 
them to bring to, ten or twelve hours, 
being now in the Bay of Biſcay, which 
rendered it very uncomfortable z how- 
Ts ever 
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ever at length the wind came about in 
moderate gales, and enabled them to 
proceed on their intended courſe. 

In about twelve or fourteen days 
they caught the N. E: trade-wind, 
which with fair weather and ſmooth 
water, cauſed them to carry all the fail 
they could ſet, in order to keep up 
with the convoy, that ſeemed very de- 
firous of expediting their voyage, in 
order to proceed to their deſtined ſta- 


tion. 


If there is any delight in a ſea- faring 
life, or any ſatisfaction in ſailing, it muſt 
be in theſe periodical trade-winds, being 
much the moſt agreeable part of the 
voyage. But this period, though it 

afforded pleaſure to thoſe whoſe com- 
mon avocation was to plough the watry 
main, and thoſe eſpecially, who had al- 
moſt every convenience, they can pro- 
cure on ſhore, ſerved but to enhance the 


miſery of wretched Page on divers con- 


ſiderations. As his mind was not filled 
with dire appreheniions of imminent 
danger, 
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danger, it was at leiſure to contems 
plate on his abſence from his dearſfriends 
and affectionate relations, and as the 
fair weather afforded them daily oppor- 
tunities of muſtering the ſoldiers, or 
rather thoſe intended as ſuch, to learn 
their exerciſe; the indignities offered 
him on theſe occaſions pierced his very 
ſoul, and gave him more ſenſible pain 
than any of the bodily hardſhips to 
which he was expoſed. 

This pleaſant weather however afford- 
ed frequent opportunities to the two 
friends of enjoying mutual converſe, 
as well as cauſed a freſh. rupture be- 
tween poor Manly and the malicious 
Teſty, at the inſtigation of Shackle- 
figure the third Mate, who had conceiy- 
ed an implacable averſion to the Mid- 
ſhipman, becauſe he evinced a greatneſs 
of ſoul, to which he himſelf was an 
utter ſtranger. This ſordid, envious fel- 
low, in the courſe of his watch had often 
obſerved Page upon deck diſcourſing 

with 
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with Manly, and knowing the diſgrace 
under which the latter had laboured, 
before they ſailed, on the ſame account, 
took care to inform Mr. Teſty of the 
renewal of their converſe. The upſtart 
Mate would frequently caſt a ſtern glance 
at Manly, but the other affected to take 
no manner of notice of it, till Teſty 
never failed, if he found them engaged 
in converſe, to call him away, upon 
ſome very frivolous pretence, though 
nothing was neceſſary to be done at. that 


critical juncture. 


Manly never heſitated to comply with 


the command of his officer, wiſely avoid- 


ing to give him any juſt cauſe for offence, 


nevertheleſs he could not forbear indi- 
_ cating by his countenance, a generous 


contempt for his mean behaviour in 
rendering a petty poſt ſubſervient to the 
gratification of a deſpicable pride, and 
the oppreſſion of a perſon of real virtue 


and intrinſic merit. The worthleſs 


Shacklefigure likewiſe contributed his 
Patt 
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part in the ſcene of barbarity, for hav- 


ing ſingled out the unfortunate Page, 
he never failed to treat him with abuſe, 
as well as ſeverity, whenever he came 


within his province of command. As 


he was one of Teſty's creatures, he 
would frequently liſten to the diſcourſe 
that paſſed between the two friends, and 
having once heard Manly ſpeak con- 
temptibly of any man that could proſ- 
titute the power occaſionally veſted in 
him, to treat his fellow creatures with 
inhumanity, nay abſolute barbarity ; he 
immediately ran to Teſty with the 
news, who conſtrued it into mutiny and 
declared that he ſhould be puniſhed ac- 
cordingly. 

The chief Mate had great influence 
over the Captain, who, though a noiſy, 
rattling man, meant very little good 
or harm, and was entirely guided by 
thoſe, who by humouring his foibles, 
could gain the aſcendency over him. 


Teſty, who was as artful as malicious, 
| had 
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had diſcovered the method of working 
upon Captain Bluſter, and now prevail. 
ed on him to order the articles of war, 
to be paſted on the bulk-head of the 
cabbin, aſſuring him that he would un. 
dertake to prove to the ſhip's company, 
the legality of the proceeding, and 
keep them in the ſtricteſt awe, and moſt 
implicit obedience to their officers by 
thoſe means. 

The Mate having thus proceeded in 
an unjuſtifiable, as well as artful, man- 
ner, thought himſelf able to wreak his 
vengeance on the generous Manly, and 
therefore took an opportunity to inform 
him of the report he had received from 
Mr. Shacklefigure, and the neceſſity of 
his being puniſhed according to the 
award of thoſe articles. Manly replied, 
that he was ignorant of his having given 
any offence, as well as of the right of 
merchant ſhips to proceed according, to 
articles of war, which belonged to the 
Royal Navy alone; declaring at the 
fame 
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fame time, that he was ready, when 
called upon, to aſſert his innocence, 
The affair lay dormant for ſome time, 
till the- third Mate, having over-heard 
Manly diſcourſing on the ſubject with 
his friend, took an opportunity of re- 
viving the enmity of Mr. Teſty. 

In the courſe of their converſation one 
evening during the dog-watch, from ſix 


to eight, Manly gave it as his opinion, 


that the commander of a Merchant- 
man had no manner of right to bring 
the moſt menial of the crew to a Court- 


martial, for any miſbehaviour whatever; 


nor had the articles of war the moſt 
diſtant reference to perſons in the mers 
chant ſervice. He further added, that 
it appeared to him highly abſurd and 
unreaſonable, that the power of life and 
death ſhould be lodged in the breaſt of 
perſons, who poſſibly might neither 
have capacity to judge concerning the 
merits of a cauſe, nor probity ſufficient 


to pronounce an equitable ſentence in 
F caſe 
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caſe of delinquency ; and that it was 
ſhocking above all, to ſee this impor- 
tant power. veſted in any one man, who 
for the gratification of his paſſions, or 
the intereſt of his fortune, might often 


be induced to pervert juſtice to the op- 


preſſion- of his fellow ſubject. 

This being reported to Teſty, who 
from a wantonneſs of cruelty in his tem- 
per, joined to an extreme degree of 
pride and vanity, ſought occaſion to pra- 
tify the prevalence of an odious diſpo- 
ſition, and therefore determined to avail 
himſelf of it in order to be revenged 
upon the innocent Midſhipman. 

As a prelude to his cruel purpoſe, he 
ordered the fifth Mate, by the Captain's 
direction, to read the articles aloud to 
the ſhip's company, declaring at the ſame 
time, that if any one was proved guilty 
of transgreſſing the leaſt point contain- 
ed in them, he ſhould moſt certainly be 
flogged with the utmoſt ſeverity. 

Having thus paved the way for the 
accompliſhment of his malicious deſign, 

he 
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he ordered the third Mate, together 


with a Midſhipman, who was one of 


his meſſmates, to take Manly as their 


priſoner, into the gun-room, by the 


Captain's permiſſion, who on this occa- 
ſion feign'd ſickneſs and delegated the 
ſovereign command to the tyrannical 
Teity. 

After he had continued priſoner in 


the heavieſt irons for the ſpace of eight 
and forty hours, he was brought upon 


deck ; and all hands being called, Teſty, 
in formal manner, repreſented to the 


* 


ſhip's company, that John Manley, Mid- 


inipman, upon the oath of Mr. Timo- 
thy Shacklefigure third mate, and Philip 
Fleaſkin, Boatſwain's mate, had been 
guilty at different times of uttering mu- 
tinous expreſſions, in contempt of the 
articles that were ſtatedly read on board, 


and in danger of the good order and tran- 


quillity of the ſhip's crew in general; 
and that to enforce due obedience to 
command, as well as deter others from 


the ſame illegal practice, it was deem- 
F 2 ed 
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ed expedient to inflict puniſhment upon 
the delinquent, by cauſing him to re- 
ceive twenty ſtripes upon the back, 
from the hand of Mr. Benjamin Callous, 
Boatſwain of the ſhip. Manly being 
ready to appeal to the ſhip's company 
concerning the legality of the proceed- 
ing, and his own innocence, had ſuch 
conduct been juſtifiable upon any prin- 
ciple of law or equity; was prevented 
by a blow on the face from Mr. Teſty, 
who ordered the Boatſwain to do his 
duty. The humane Mr. Callous, who 
owed the Midſhipman a grudge, laid on 
with all his might, but the gallant 
{ufferer bore his wrongs as became a 
man, and when he was looſed and diſ- 
charged in form with a word of advice 
from the brutal Teſty, retired to his 
birth without much apparent diſcom- 
poſure. | 
From the preceding part of this nar- 
rative the reader will be able to form 
a judgment of the torture of mind 
that 
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that poor Page underwent for the ſuf- 
ferings of the innnocent, the generous 
Manly, who with a ſympathy that re- 
flected honour upon human nature, had 
compaſſionated his hapleſs fortune, and 
with a munificence peculiar to great 
minds, had relieved his indigent cir- 
cumſtances. 

During the ridiculous ceremony, and 
deſpicable parade of the late cruel and 
unjuſt proceeding, his ſoul was agitated 
with reflections. to the following pur- 
port. | 

* Good God! and are there ſuch 


© miſcreants in human form ? live there 


© beings ſo loſt to juſtice, to reaſon, to- 
* humanity ? I have heard with honeſt 
© indignation of the ſyſtem that Hobbes 
{ lays down in his Leviathan, which in- 
* timates that mankind naturally prey 
© on each other; but the conduct of theſe 
* maritime ſavages convinces me, that 
human nature may be degraded be- 
* neath brutalicy; for what can be more 
mean, baſe, ignoble, crvel and un- 


« juſt. 
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* juſt, than to oppreſs the innocent 
and virtuous out of meer pride and 
© caprice? what more ſordid and bru- 
© tal than to inſult and torture merit, 
« where there can be no appeal. Coward 
_ © Teſty, to indulge and gratify a reſent- 
ment againſt a character that only 
wants to be known, in order to be 
* admired, and lift a hand againſt the 
* man, who ſcorns to put up with an 
« affront, as much as he does to give 
one. Though Iam doomed I fear to 
« perpetual exile, I cannot but indulge 
* fond hope, that my worthy friend 
* will live to retaliate the indignity, and 
bring the villain to publi@ ſhame, who 
in oppoſition to the laws of his coun- 
© try, the dictates of juſtice, and the 
« precepts of humanity, has inſolently 
* dared upon the preſumption of a paltry 
* precedence in ſtation, to give virtue 
© ſcandal, innocence diſgrace, and tram- 
© ple upon that reſpect that is ever due 
© to intrinſic merit.“ 


Mr ; 
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Mr. Manly having been laſhed with 
great ſeverity, was obliged to commit 
himſelf to the care of Doctor O'F larty, 
from whom he received no relief, 
and therefore determined to have re- 
courſe to young Mr. Syringe his mate. 
Syringe was a young fellow of good edu- 
cation and much practice; but having 
very little money, and as few friends, 
à dearth of buſineſs on ſhore had com- 
pelled him to incur ſome debts in 
town; therefore to avoid the miſeries. 
of a goal, he had embraced the firſt op- 
portunity of ſhipping himſelf, in order 
to elude the vigilance of the ſhoulder- 
dabbers. 

When this young practitioner came 
to drels his back, he ſhook his head and. 
ſhrugged his ſhoulders, a behaviour that 
Manly conſtrued into a declaration, that 
his wounds had not been properly treated 
by Doctor O'Flarty. Indeed Syringe had 
much more merit than his maſter, and 


oon evinced his ſuperior {kill in the 


perfect cure of the injured Midſhipman, 
who 


* 
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who thereupon conceiving a friendſhip 


for him, related to him the caſe of the 
unfortunate Page, and made him the 
companion of his leiſure hours. When 
opportunity offered, thoſe three would 
paſs their time in general obſervations 
and reflections upon men and. things, 


and as the characters of ſeveral on board 


were known to Syringe and Manly, 
they freely communicated them to each 
other for their amuſement as well as 
inſtruction. - Accordingly Syringe began 
with Captain Bluſter, and related the 
following detail. 

Bellow Bluſter Eſq. our worthy 
commander, is entirely indebted for 
his promotion to the ſucceſs of a for- 
tunate and artful uncle, who came 
out of the Weſt of England, and from 
the ſituation of errand boy, arrived in 
a courſe of time, through his craft and 
induſtry united, to the degree of a 
merchant, in which capacity he ac- 
quired great wealth and much influ- 
ence, inſomuch that having property 
in 
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in ſeveral ſhips that traded to the Eaſt, 
he ſent his nephew, at the age of four- 
teen on a voyage as a Guinea-pig, 
After he had gone through the neceſſa- 
ry degrees, and filled the reſpective offi- 
ces previouſly requiſite to a command, 
he procured him a ſhip, by which means 
he alſo has already acquired, in the 
courſe of three ſucceſsful voyages, a 
competent fortune, 

As he was ſent to ſea very early in 
life, and his attention wholly engroſſed 
with maratime affairs, he 1s a ſtranger 
to the world; and becaufe through the 
intereſt of his uncle he has obtained 
preferment, vainly attributes that to merit 
which is the reſult of chance, and thinks 
contemptibly of every one in an inferior 
ſtation. Hence ariſe that noiſy peremp- 
tory behaviour ſo diſcernable in him, and 
that conſequential ſwagger, when he 
ambles the quarter-deck, together with 
that ſupercilious brow, which indicates 
the ideal "monarch, and is the gene- 
ral effect of a tyrannical diſpoſition. 

With 
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With all this parade and empty pomp, 
he has a mean, ſordid ſoul, capable of 
being moulded to baſe purpoles, and 
ever liable to the impreſſions of flat. 
tery. Puffed up with a vain opinion 
of his own intrinſic worth, as well as 
enſlaved by ſome predominant vices; 


Whoever can extol the former, and hu- 


mour the latter, 1s ſure of his confidence, 
favour and affection: as an inſtance of 
which I need but cite the recent caſe 
of the injured Manly, whoſe abuſe was 
the reſult of Teſty's influence with him, 
in conſequence of his gratifying his 
pride and folly, In ſhort, he is one of 
thoſe deſpicable mortals, who forgetting 


that they are men, arrogate a dignity 


ſuperior to their rank, and becauſe they 
are endowed with money, think them- 


ſelves entitled to domineer over all around 


them, and from the character of gentle- 

men, degenerate into that of abſolute 
bullies. 

Teſty likewiſe, my friends, is a charact- 

er neither worthy of imitation nor eſteem. 

This 
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This man, becauſe he has not ſucceed. 
ed in life according to the ſummit of 
his wiſhes, ſeems to be at war with man- 
kind in general, to whom he imputes 
both ignorance and ingratitude, becauſe 
his fancied merit has not been ade- 
quately rewarded. Though he has ſpent 
many years in the ſervice, he has no 
ptoſpect, through want of intereſt, of 
attaining to any higher rank than that 
of chief Mate, in which capacity, to- 
gether with many others, he is reſerved 
as a guide for young commanders of ſu- 
perior influence. To encreaſe his mo- 
roſeneſs of temper, and capriciouſneſs 
of humour, he is of a {very amorous 
diſpoſition, a great Epicure, and fond of 
indulgence; ſo that having lately been 
obliged to leave a fine buxom girl to 
whom he had been married but three - 


months, and being thereby deprived of # 


* 
: 
A 


the gratification of his prevailing paſſi- 


on, he is in fact a miſerable being, and 
ſtrives to render all around him as 
wretched as himſelf, -Like all baſe 


minds 
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With all this parade and empty pomp, 
he has a mean, ſordid ſoul, capable of 
being moulded to baſe purpoſes, and 
ever liable to the impreſſions of flat. 
tery. Puffed up with a vain opinion 
of his own intrinſic worth, as well as 
enſlaved by ſome predominant vices; 
whoever can extol the former, and hu- 
mour the latter, is ſure of his confidence, 
favour and affection: as an inſtance of 
which I need but cite the recent caſe 
of the injured Manly, whoſe abuſe was 
the reſult of Teſty's influence with him, 
in conſequence of his gratifying his 
pride and folly. In ſhort, he is one of 
thoſe deſpicable mortals, who forgetting 


that they are men, arrogate a dignity 


ſuperior to their rank, and becauſe they 
are endowed with money, think them- 


ſelves entitled to domineer over all around 


them, and from the character of gentle- 

men, degenerate into that of abſolute 
bullies. 

Teſty likewiſe, my friends, is a charact- 

er neither worthy of imitation nor eſteem, 

This 
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ed in life according to the ſummit of 
his wiſhes, ſeems to be at war with man- 
kind in general, to whom he imputes 
both ignorance and ingratitude, becauſe 
his fancied merit has not been ade- 
quately rewarded. Though he has ſpent 
many years in the ſervice, he has no 
proſpe&, through want of intereſt, of 
attaining to any higher rank than that 
of chief Mate, in which capacity, to- 
gether with many others, he 1s reſerved 
as a guide for young commanders of ſu- 
perior influence. To encreaſe his mo- 
roſeneſs of temper, and capriciouſneſs 
of humour, he is of a {very amorous 
diſpoſition, a great Epicure, and fond of 
indulgence; ſo that having lately been 
obliged to leave a fine buxom girl to 
whom he had been married but chrec 
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(72) 
minds he is moſt ſervilely obedient to 
his ſuperiors, and treats all who are 
ſubject to bis command with arrogance 
and diſdain. 

Having finiſhed his deſcription of 
characters, Manly declared he had heard 
them with an honeſt indignation ; but 
in order to diyert their attention from 
ſo diſagreeable a ſubject to a more 
grateful theme, began to recount the 
character of Hearty the ſecond Mate, 
whom he had known long before his 
entrance on a ſea-faring life. Hearty 
(ſaid he) deſcended from a wealthy far- 
mer in the county of Bucks, inherits 
the honeſt, ruſtic ſimplicity of his fa- 


ther, and from his long experience in 
maritime affairs, as well as his bluntneſs 


of diſpoſition, may be deemed a tho- 
rough tar; agreeable to Otway's deſcrip- 
tion of his hero, He ſcorns to flatter 


e the blown up fool above him, to cruſh 
e the wretch beneath him :” Though 


unacquainted with the formal beha- 
viour 
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viour of the conceited fop, and ſtarch- | 


ed prig, he is endowed with good ſenſe, 
and rarely tranſgreſſes the rule of good 
manners, inſomuch that upon the whole 
he is a good companion, a ſincere friend, 
and a worthy. man, 

Before he had uttered the laſt word, 
poor Page broke in upon him, declaring 


that from his behaviour towards him, 


he had conceived of him according to 
that deſcription, obſerving that he had 
ever beheld him with concern and al- 
ways treated him with the utmoſt le- 
nity. | 
After theſe deſcriptions, Manly con- 
cluded the preſent conference with ſome 
general remarks to the following pur- 
port. 

From the courſe of my experience, I 
am fully convinced of the truth of that 
well known maxim * Virtue is the only 
nobility,” and that all the merit and 
perfection of mankind conſiſt in their 
reſemblance of the all-perfe& deity. 
When we come therefore to eſtimate 
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characters, the only rule by which we 
can properly judge, is their conformity 
to, or deviation from, the eternal laws 
of truth and juſtice, which enjoin an 
univerſal philanthropy or love to man- 
kind; conſequently, he that evinces a 
diſpoſition to give his fellow creatures 
pleaſure by allaying their pains and 
anxieties is a truly good man; while 
the being, who to gratify a ſordid tem. 
per, can dare to render them miſerable, 
is ſunk into a degree of baſeneſs, that 
deprives him of all right to the title of Ml 


humanity. 


So much for moralizing my friends, 


till I ſhall take an opportunity of giv- 


| 
ing you a ſketch of Mr. Timothy 
Shacklefigure, which I am perſuaded WW | 
will excite both your ridicule and con- 
tempt, as that gentleman is as ſingular 
in his follies as in his vices. 


> CHAP, 
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C HAP. IV 


Divers circumſtances peculiarly affect 
Mr. Page, as they proceed to the 
Southward. Reflections up a Shark. 
—Strange cuſtom on paſſing the equi- 
noCtial. line.—The Orphan is great- 

ly afflicted with ſickneſs on account 

of bad weather off the Cape of 


lo Good Hope.—Finds a friend in the 
* perſon of Mr. Hearty. 
of ME vacation which the late pleaſant 


weather afforded, from the toils 

ls, of a ſea-faring life, was ſpent in the 

v- WH neceſſary repairs of the rigging, and 

hy W picking oakham, or ſeparating the par- 

ed ticles of hempen ropes for caulking the 
n- ſhip and other uſes, 

lar It is cuſtomary on theſe occaſions to 

ſet each man his taſk, and to puniſh 

every one that is found delinquent by 

depriving him of his ſtated allowance 

p ef liquor; a puniſhment of the moſt 

injurious 
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injurious nature, not only as it deprives 
the ſufferer of a ſenſible gratification, 
but alſo as it ſubjects him to the prey of 
the ſcurvy, to which ſpirituous li- 
quor is deemed a very powerful anti- 
dote. f 
Page had his taſk allotted him, and 2 
from inexperience, the Captain, who 
ſuperintended this part of the buſineſs, 
to pals away his time, which he was 
never diſpoſed to employ in reading, and 
could not endure the yery notion of con- 
templation ; frequently found him de- 
fective, and conſigned him to the fate 
of the reſt. But this loſs was always 
amply compenfated by the generous 
Manly, who ſhared with his diſtreſſed 
friend all that he poſſeſſed, and had 
long devoted his perſon and property 
to his ſervice. His ſtock indeed was 
but ſmall, but as he managed it with 
ceconomy, it ſerved every neceſſary and 
important purpoſe, and though not ſut- 
ficient to adminiſter a ſupply to the in- 


ordinate cravings of luxury, was ade- 
quate 
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quate to the reaſonable demands of na- 
ture and of health. 

Having been favoured with a pleaſant 
gale at N. E. as before obſerved, for 
about the ſpace of twenty days, during 
which they had run a conſiderable way 
to the Southward, and had paſſed the 


ſun in about twelve degrees North 


latitude, where he ſhed his beams with 
the moſt powerful influence; the Orphan, 
who had been accuſtomed to the whole- 
lome air of Northamptonſhire, found: 
himſelf greatly incommoded by the ex- 
ceſſive heat of this climate, which would 
have been intolerable, had not his friend. 
Manly ſupplied him with a nankeen 
jacket, and long trowſers, and thereby 
enabled him to throw off the cloth one, 
together with the worſted and yarn ftock- 
ings, with which he had been ſupplied 
by his generous benefactors on his com- 
pelled embarkation in their ſervice or 
rather thraldrom, as it really proved to 
this unfortunate youth. 

On 
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On the declenſion of the N. E. trade- 
winds in about four degrees and half 
North, they were harraſſed with con- 
tinual calms, (as are generally met with 
in this part of the world) for about 
twelve days, when they were taken up 
by the S. E. trade. During that period 
it was ſometimes calm; but at others 
it would blow moſt violently in ſqualls, or 
ſudden guſts of wind, and rain excef- 
ſively for_hours together, with the loudeſt 
peals of thunder, and moſt terrifying 


darts of lightning: It is not eaſy to con- 
ceive the alarm with which theſe con- 


curring circumſtances of terror affected 
the wretched Page, who every night 
upon his watch dreaded a command to 
go aloft, which appeared to him in all 
the horrors that attend the ſentence of 
death, To add to theſe calamities, he 
was full of the prickly heat, or ſmall 
cutaneous eruptions, which excited very 
diſagreeable ſenſations, and though deem- 
ed conducive to the preſervation of health 
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in thoſe ſultry climes, rendered him white 
under their operation, extreamly uneaſy, 
This S, E. trade poor Page has often 
mentioned as the moſt irkſome part of 
his paſſage to ſlavery, as they did not 
advance above twenty or thirty miles 
a day, and it became dark between the 
hours of five and (ix in the evening. 

During the frequent calms in this 
latitude, the officers, who were none 
of them of a ſpeculative turn of mind, 
had recourſe to various frivolous diver- 
ſions to kill time; but their chief em- 
ployment was catching ſharks, with 
which the ſhip was ſometimes ſurround- 
ed, fo that it was conjectured they were 
too nigh the coaſt of Guinea, The 
Orphan could not but behold theſe de- 
vouring monſters with horror, the men- 
tion of which to Syringe in one of their 
conferences, cauſed ſome reflections and 
compariſons to this import. 


The numerous appearance of theſe 
* fiſhes ot prey, (ſaid the young Doctor) 


* which tear and mangle all that come 
within 
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« within their reach, imperceptibly as it 
« were ſuggeſted to my fancy, the ſimi- 
« litude of the ſhark-aquatic, to the 
« ſhark-terreftrial, or man- eater. By this 
« appellation I mean thoſe ſordid, tyran- 
© nical beings in human form, who prey 
upon their fellow creatures, and devour 
all, over whom either riches or power 
« (which is generally conſequent on 
* wealth) gives them any degree of ſu- 
* periority, Now I think à review of 
© the general conduct of mankind will 
« ſufficiently juſtify this remark. The 
© ſhark-terreſtrial, like the ſhark-aquatic, 
© devours all that chance throws in his 
* way; and as the latter avails himſelf of 
© the weakneſs of his prey, ſo does the 
former of his poverty, witneſs the la- 
* bour of the induſtrious poor, which 
© ſcarcely affords them a maintenance, 


but fills the coffers of their griping em- 


© ployers. Of ſharks-terreſtrial there are 
© three kinds, though of the aquatic 
© there an only two, There is the po- 
© litical, She commercial, and the uni- 

« yerlal 
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© yerſal ſhark, but of each in their 
order. The political ſhark preys upon 
the whole community, and is more 
rapacious and deitructive than either of 
the other two, becauſe he works as 
it were under ground, and frequently 
* ſwallows a bait at the expence of a 
kingdom. I believe if we have re- 
© courſe to the annals of hiſtory, we 
© ſhall there find ſome tranſactions, 
* which plainly prove, that beings have 
© exiſted, who from a ſordid view to 
* ſelf intereſt could divert the helm of 
© ſtate from its neceſſary courſe, into 
© the ſhoals and quickſands of hoſtile 
t ambuſh and pre-concerted deſtruction, 
and thereby in effect devour their 
country. I leave it to your memories 
to recognize the particular inſtances ; 
* becauſe I always moſt cautiouſly avoid 
the approach of theſe ſharks, who are 
as malicious as they are rapacious. 
As the ſhark-aquatic has its ſucking 
* fiſh, and pilot fiſh, ſo has the ſhark 
| | political 
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© political his dependants, and under- 
* ſuckers, as well as his ſcouts or guides 
* to his prey. The ſucking fiſh moſt 
* aptly repreſents the former, as it flicks 
* ſo cloſe to the ſkn of the ſhark as 
* not to part with it, even when taken, 
* and annoys that. monſter of prey in the 
nature of vermin. The dependant 
and underſuckers of the ſhark-political, 
& are ſuch, as by their ſituation and in- 


© fluence can in ſome meaſure counter- 
act his deſigns, and thereby infeſt him 


by continual obligations to fee their co- 


incidence, or bribe their connivance. 
»The human fhark has likewiſe his 


| © ſcouts, or guides to his prey, as well 


as the aquatic. Theſe are a number 
* of inferior place-men, who hold their 
© offices at the will of the capital Cor- 
* morant, and therefore to retain their 
« paltry intereft, are continually ſeekung 
to gratify his rapacious and tyrannl- 
* cal diſpoſition, by wheedling perſons 
into ſuch words or actions, as may at: 

fold 
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« ford pretence for retaliation, and there- 
by bring griſt to his mill as well as 
© their own : like the pilot fiſh alſo, 
© they are always near the ſhark, and 
© when a bait is thrown out for him, 
hover about, without daring to nibble 
© themſelves, but their motions, dumb 
* ſigns, and leering looks guide him to 
tit; from whence they may be deemed 
* pilots, with reſpect to the human ſpe- 
© cies, with as much propriety, as the 
other with reſpect to the aquatic. 

The commercial ſhark is obnoxious 
to the general intereſt of trade, either 
© by monopoly, foreſtalling, or under- 
* ſelling. Monopolies, though founded 
gon charter, and ſupported by the all- 
* prevailing influence of gold, are inju- 
* rious to the public, as they confine the 
© advantages ariſing from peculiar bran» 
ches of commerce, within a narrow 
* compaſs, which if extended, would 

© render more perſons capable of ac- 


„ property, though perhaps they 
* would 
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* would prevent individuals from grow. 
ing ſo immenſely rich. Theſe commer. 
© cial ſharks prey in a moſt extraordinary 
manner, on all whom neceſſity renders 
ſubſer vient to them, and daily live upon 
© the ſacrifice of ſome one or other of 
© their fellow creatures. While this ſpe- 
_ © cies of commercial ſharks have in ſome 
countries north of the equator, the 
* moſt dignified ſanction for their rapine, 
* and ſwallow thouſands with impunity, 
© becauſe exalted patronage venally ſerves 
to conſecrate a crime; the petty clals 
© have recourſe to petty meaſures, either 
by foreſtalling or underſelling, (which 
© tend greatly to the detriment of ſocie- 
© ty,) to gratify their ſordid propenſity, 
and have ſometimes practiſed their 
« deſpicable arts through the connivance 
of the firſt order of ſharks, for reaſons 


too obvious to require particular expla- 


nation. 
As to the laſt kind of ſharks, which 


© we diſtinguiſh by the denomination of 


* univerſal; they abound in all coun- 
« tries 
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«tries inhabited by the human race; 
© theſe, like the aquatic ſharks, bite at 
* almoſt every bait, and are as eaſily 
* ſubdued” by the iron rod of power; 
for it is obſerved by mariners, that 
à cut on the tail with an ax, will ſoon 
* diſpatch thoſe tyrants of the watry 
*element. In ſhort, they are ſuch as 
dare continually watching for the weak- 
* neſs of others, and having no vilible 
means of living are faid to exiſt by 
their wits, or rather their villainy 
© that is, they endeavour to evade the 
© law, while they commit actions under 
various guiſes, which are more hei- 
nous in a moral and ſocial ſenſe, than 
many, which can only be attoned by 
the forfeiture of life. Of this ſpecies there 
© are various ranks, from the heroes of 
© the turf, to the bullies of Moorfields, 
and they have all this peculiar diſpo- 
* ſition : when they are unſucceſsful in 
* their ſearch after prey, they will devour 
each other.“ 


H Though 
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Though the unfortunate Page approx. 
ed the remarks of his friend Syringe, 
they only aggravated his woes by 
bringing to his imagination a deſpicable 
idea of mankind in general, and increaſ- 
ing his apprehenſion of the cruelties and 
indignities to which he was reſerved. 

At length a gale ſprung up, and 
they croſſed the equindctial line, about 
ſeven weeks after their departure from 


the channel. The next day, according 


to cuſtom, the ſhip's crew were muſtered 
in order to know how many had croſſed 
it before, that they might pay the for- 
feiture appointed on this occaſion, or 
undergo a hearty ducking. Upon re- 
ſpective enquiry, it appeared that the 
number of perſons on board who had 


not croſſed the line, amounted to ſeven- 
ty one; five of whom preferring the 
ducking, the ſhip was brought to, in 
order to execute the ſentence. This is 
done by making them faſt with a rope 
round the waiſt and letting them fall 

a into 


1 

into the water from main- yard - arm, 
which is repeated three times to each 
perſon, from the height of fifty feet. 
Though Page, through the generoſity of 
his friend Manly, was exempted from 
this diſcipline, yet as it appeared to him 
of the moſt rigorous nature, and not 
unlike an execution, he could not but 
entertain ſome fear for thoſe who were 
deſtined to undergo it; but his con- 
cern was ſoon removed by obſerving 
that the very firſt laughed the moment 
he was hoiſted up. 

After various winds and weathers, 
they arrived at length to the latitude 
of 32 degrees South, when a freſh N. 
Welter coming on, they began to com- 
pute how long they ſhould be to the 
Cape, which being deemed about 40 
degrees diftant, they kept her between 
35 deg. 20 min, and 34 deg. S. run- 


ning for ſeveral days from 150 to 


200 miles per day, to the eaſtward, 
They were now advanced to the moſt 
WL: fatiguing 
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fatiguing part of the voyage, for, as an 
addition to the wind, they had very high 
ſeas, hard ſqualls, abundance of rain, 
hail, thunder and lightning, with ſhort 
days, [ſun ſetting between four and five 
and diſmal cloudy weather, ſo that our 
Orphan was glad to diveſt himſelf of the 
cool garb with which his friend had kindly 
ſupplied him, and reaſſume the woollen 
dreſs which had been preſented him at 


his firſt coming on board. 
The moſt uncomfortable circumſtance 


to poor Page was his being uncapable 
10 {tand or ſic without continually hold- 
ing Ly ſome fixed body, from the ſhip's 
conſtantly roling almoſt gunwall to. 
He frequently had moſt terrible falls 
upon deck, and his general conſolation 
was a hearty laugh, or contemptuous 
appellation; inſomuch that he has ſome- 
times wiſhed a ſea would waſh him 
overboard, and bury him at once in 
the boſom of the fathomleſs deep. When 
he went to his hammock he was ge- 
nerally kept awake either by the ſhip's 
violent 
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violent agitation, the ſea beating in, 
or ſomething giving way, by which he 
was obliged to entertain the moſt me- 
lancholy and gloomy apprehenſions of 
preſent danger; or if that was overcome, 
of future miſery, and a ſtate of ſlavery 
that would end only with his life. 
During this boiſterous ſeaſon, which con- 
tinued for about twelve days, they had 
not boiled any falt meat more than 
twice, ſo that nothing was ſerved out, 
but biſcuit and Suffolk cheeſe, a com- 
modity deprived of every nutriment, and 
calculated meerly to fill up the chaſms 
of the ſtomach; by which means our 
Orphan ſuffered in body as well as in 
mind, and was worn with grief and want, 
to a very ſkeleton. . 
The Editor has been a little 3 N 
on many points relative to the common 
people, in order to give inexperienced 
perſons a proper idea of theſe tedious 
voyages, which can never be formed 
from any accounts heretofore made 
public 
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public, as they have been related by 
perſons in ſuperior ſtations on board, 
who having enjoyed thoſe comforts and 
conveniences of which the reſt are de. 
prived, have only exhibited the bright 
fide of the ſcene, while the number- 
leſs hardſhips of the many are entitely 
omitted. 

As they approached the Cape, the 
moſt experienced officers on board were 
aſtonifned to find the weather much 
more moderate, with fmooth water, 
inſomuch that they carried top gallant 
fails, which gave them great hopes 
they ſhould pafs this corner of land, ſo 
famous for boiſterous weather, with 
ſafety and expedition. Accordingly in 
about three days after this extraordinary 
change, they diſcovered land from the 
maſt-head, and on nearer approach found 
it to be Cape Legullas or the Cape of 
the Needles. They had then a fine 
freſh gale, and ran, in the ſpace of twen- 
ty-four hours, 94 miles, but by that 


time, the wind and fea were riſen to 
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ſo violent a degree, as to exceed all 
that happened in the former part of the 
voyage. 

A moſt ſhocking ſcene enſued, for 
they ſhipped ſuch ſeas, that notwith- 
ſtanding the tarpaulins were nailed upon 
the gratings, the dead lights put up, 
and the half ports ſhut in, the water 
poured in ſuch quantities, through the 
ſmalleſt apertures, as rendered it a perfect 
ſea between decks, and nothing but an 
inceflant plying of the chain pumps, 
could have ſaved them from deſtruc- 
tion, 

The unfortunate Page, though excet- 
fively ſick in his hammock, was rouſed 
by Fleaſkin, the boatſwain's mate, to 
take his turn at the pump, but on his 
firſt attempt, fell down breathleſs under 
the winch; when ſome of the people 
compaſſionating his caſe, and knowing 
the friendſhip that ſubſiſted between him 
and Mr. Manly, immediately informed 


* .of the piteous condition of that 
diſtrefled 
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diſtreſſed youth, who ſeemed ready to 
expire with ſickneſs and fatigue. 
Manly, perſuaded that Mr. Hearty, 


though much of the tar, poſſeſſed a 


generous ſoul, determined to try the 
effect of an application to him, in behalf 
of a hapleſs being, whoſe ſituation, which 
was neither the effect of his choice nor 
deſert, had expoſed him to woes that 
can only be conceived by thoſe who 
feel them; he therefore went upon deck 
where he was then walking (being offi 
cer of the watch) and thus addreſſed 
him. Pardon the intruſion, Sir, of a 
*-perſon much inferior to you in his ſi- 
tuation, and permit me to ſollicit your 
* generous concurrence in ſaving the life 
of the wretched Page, who has lately 
© been treated with incredible brutality 
by the favage Fleaſkin. I apprehend 
that you are not unacquainted with the 
© circumſtances of that unfortunate youth, 
* which have been recounted through- 

s out the ſhip, and I am perſuaded 
| | * you 
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you have humanity that can redreſs 
© the wrong of the injured ; wherefore 
© be pleaſed to order that ſcoundrel to 
* ſuſpend his diſcipline, till. the doctor 
* or his mate, ſhall deem him capable of 
the common offices on board,” 

Mr. Hearty aſſured the Midſhipman 
that his requeſt ſhould be immediately 
complied with, and accordingly, before 
his face, ſent for Fleaſkin upon the 
quarter-deck, and having ſeverely re- 
primanded him for his cruelty towards 
a diſtreſſed youth, whoſe caſe demand- 
ed pity rather than rigour, forbad him 
to ſtrike him more upon any pretence, 
nor call him upon deck, till he ſhould 
be able to keep his watch and do the 
ordinary duties of a landſman. To add 
generoſity to humanity, he ordered his 
boy to furniſh him with all from his own 
ſores, that Mr, Manly ſhould require 
as neceſſary for him, nobly declaring, 
in the hearing of the reſt of the Mates, 
that he ſcorned to increaſe the miſeries 


of the wretched, and that poor Page 
ſhoul& 


if 
1 
if | 
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ſhould have no cauſe to ſet him down 
in the liſt of his tormentors; and as 
bravely adding, that there were more 
ſervices than one, and he would never 
purchaſe intereſt at the expence of the 
tortures of his fellow creatures. 

Manly, rejoiced at this behaviour of 
the plain, open- hearted Mate, went down 
to his friend, put him into his own cot, 
and as ſoon as he recovered from the 
ſtupor, in which he had laid ſome time, 
with tears of joy related to him his own 
reſolution in conſequence of his diftrel- 
fed ſtate, and the happy effect of his 
application to Mr. Hearty, who. had gi 
ven the moſt demonſtrative proofs ot 
his humanity, and generoſity, and plain- 
ly ſhewed, that no profeſſion nor cuſtom 
can warp an honeſt mind from the per- 
formance of juſt and benevolent actions. 
Having adminiſtered to him what wa ! 
preſented by Syringe, he left him in a t 
gentle doſe, and proceeded to the porn h 
of his ſtation. h 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 


ful acknowledgment to Mr. Hearty. 
Ils expoſed to the inſults of Mr, 
Shacklefigure.— Sketch of the cha- 
racter of that genius. Proceſs of 
the voyage, with divers adventures 
on board till their arrival at Bom- 
bay. 


HE ceſſation of the ſtorm and as 
greeable ſucceſſion of fair wea- 
ther, added to the care of Mr. Syringe, 
and his friend Manly, contributed m a 
ſhort time to the recovery of our Or- 
phan, who embraced the firſt opportuni- 
ty of returning his grateful acknow- 
ledgment to Mr. Hearty, for delivering 
him from the hands of the mercileſs 
Fleaſkin, and ſo generouſly adminiſtering 
to his comfort and relief. Hearty, with 
his peculiar openneſs of temper, aſſured 


him, that he was welcome to what aſ- 


ſiſtance 


The Orphan recovers and pays his grate- 


| 
: 
+ 
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Nitance he could give him, during his 
continuance in the ſhip ; that he would 
endeavour to render his paſſage as eaſy 
to him as poſſible, but that he durſt not 
interpoſe in his behalf on their arrival at 
Bombay, to which place they were bound, 
This declaration Pothed the unfortu- 


nate youth on the one hand, and diſ- 


tracted him on the other; for while he 


reflected with joy on the good will of 
ſome few well diſpoſed perſons towards 


him, he conſidered with grief inexpreſ- 


ſible, their want of power and influ- 
ence, to ſucceed in their ſincere deſires 


of procuring his releaſe from ſlavery and 
bondage. 

But as his intervals of eafe were {el- 
dom of long continuance, being again 
expoſed to the inſults of tyrant officers, 
he had freſh cauſe for the bittereſt re- 


flections and moſt pungent ſorrow, 


Shacklefigure, who was a creature of 
Teſty, had long ſought an ' opportu- 
nity of gratifying that upſtart Mate's 
reſentment, in the puniſhment of the 
| | generous 
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generous Manly and his diſconſolate 
triend, now embraced an occaſion, as 
ts illneſs was over, and he became once 
more under the diſcipline of the 
Boatſwain. 

Previous to this part of our narrative, 
it may not be unneceſſary nor unenter- 
* taining to relate the character of 
Shacklefigure as communicated to the 
Editor by the unhappy ſufferer. 

This worthleleſs being could boaſt 
with juſtice no one recommendatory 
qualification, and yet aſſumed a con- 
ſequence that could be pardonable alone 
in the moſt worthy member of ſociety. 
He was deſtitute of learning, breeding, 
or even knawledge in his profeſſion, 
being, according to the vulgar phraſe 
on ſhip- board, neither ſailor nor ſoldier 
yet arrogated the merit of the beſt officer 
on board, and exceeded his comman- 
der in pride and preſumption. Being 
emaciated by a long devotion to Bacchus 
and Venus, his ſhattered frame would 

ih never 
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never admit of his doing his duty in 
foul weather, when he always kept his 
cabbin, ſo that he might be deemed an 
uſeleſs lump on board ; notwithſtanding 
which, when he came upon deck in a 
ferene ſeaſon for the benefit of the air, 
he would bchave in a moſt turbulent, 
haughty manner, and proclaim to the 
whole ſhip's company the revival of the 
deſpicable Shacklefigure. 

As he was diveſted of even the dawn- 
ings of merit himſelf, he never failed to 
inſult and maltreat it in others; fo that 
every worthy perſon inferigr” to him in 
ſtation, was the certain butt of his in- 
ſolence, and conſtant ſubject of his abuſe; 

In ſhort, he may be deemed a maſs 
of vice without a particle of virtue; a 
compound of follies, without an ingre- 
dient of reaſon; an abject being deſti- 
tute of all the ſublimer properties of hu- 
man nature, | 

This contemptible fellow, without the 


leaſt cauſe, had long conceived an impla- 
cable 
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cable averſion to Manly, and there- 
fore took an occaſion to gratify his ſpleen 
againſt him by puniſhing the unfortu- 
nate Page, to whom he knew the 
Midſhipman was moſt inviolably at- 
tached, 

As the third Mate's buſineſs is to 
manage the affairs of the hold; after 
the late ſtorm, Shacklefigure went down 
with two Midſhipmen, (one of whom 
was Manly) ſeveral hands, and among 
the reſt poor Page, though according to 
the law of cuſtom he was exempt from 
any offices of that kind. Here, notwith- 
ſtanding his late ſickneſs, he put him 
to drudgefy, with which he was wholly 
unacquainted, and placed him in a dan- 
gerous ſituation, in order to add the ef- 
fe&t of fear to the fatigue of labour. 

Nor did he fail of his deſign, for 
Page, affected by the exceſſive toil of 


aſſiſting in moving butts, cheſts, and 


divers things of burthen, as well as the 
vile abuſe he momentarily received from 
12 ide 
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the inhuman Shacklefigure, ſuffer- 
ed ſuch complicated grief as ex- 
ceeds conception, and underwent tor- 
ture that can only be felt, but not ex- 
preſſed, Nor did his malice reſt here, 
for Mr. Hearty being taken ill, and the 
Captain too indolent to ſupply his place, 
Shacklefigure kept the watch, and know- 
ing the tremour that would immediately 
ſeize poor Page on being commanded to 
go aloft, took an opportunity of ſending 
him up one evening to reef the main- 
top fail, and gave a hint to one of the 
leamen to drive him out to the very 
yard-arm. He aſcended the ſhrouds 
trembling every joint, fearful at every 
ſtep of miſſing his hold, and thereby of 
being plunged into the deep, or receiv- 
ing ſome irreparable injury by falling 
within-board. To add to this ſhock, he 
was mortified by the taunts of the mate 
and the mockery of the men, who never 
fail on' theſe occaſions to diſplay their 
falt water humour, and that cruelty of 
diſpoſition 
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diſpoſition they are too apt to imbibe 
by frequenting the regions of Neptune. 
However, poor Page having undergone 
the dreadful apprehenſion of the moſt 
imminent danger, made ſhift to get down 
with whole bones, and had an opportu- 
nity of indulging his thoughts, which 
ſuggeſted to his imagination ſome re- 
flections to this purport. 

© I had long imbibed an opinion of the 
* ſuperiority of the term Chriſtian, in 
« diſtinction from any other appellation 
that could be given to man, and 
© conceived that it intimated a refine- 


© ſumed that title: but alas! I have 
© erred from the truth, and find, by woe- 
ful experience, that many under that 
© puiſe are capable of actions that de- 
© rogate from human nature, and are 
« deteſtable in the eye of the more Ct» 
© vilized Heathen, Can any thing be 


more brutal than to delight in giving 
© ©* exquiſite 


* ment of thought and delicacy of be- 
© haviour peculiar to thoſe who had aſ- 
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* exquiſite pain to an innocent fellow 
© creature, or more tyrannical than to 
* pervert a temporary power, in adding 
to the diſtreſs of the wretched ? but 
© ſuch I find is the depravity of ſome 
© men, that they are actuated by every 
© principle that is repugnant to the 

* Chriſtian name, by which they affect 
© to be called, and evince thoſe prin- 
* ciples themſelves, which they affect to 
© deſpiſe in others,” 

It was now judged from obſervation 
that they approached the land; they 
therefore in the evening laid her to, 
with her head to the S. W. imagining 
themſelves but thirteen leagues from 
Madagaſcar. At eight the following 
morning, they ſaw the land, or rather 
the trees upon it, for it was ſo very low, 
that they could not diſcern it till ſome | 
time after. They were perſuaded on 
firſt making this land, that it was Ma- 
dagaſcar,. but finding as they approach- 


ed that it did not riſe farther a-head, 
and 


going into port. Accordingly in two 
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and there being no deep bays about that 
part of the iſland, they began to miſtruſt 
it was the Baſlas de India, in which they 
were confirmed by their obſeryation at 
noon. 

As there is a very great ſurff almoſt 
round this place, and many breakers 
off it, ſo as to render it extremely dan- 
gerous for a ſhip to fall in with during 
the night, they rejoiced that they had 
cautiouſly laid her to, with her head off 
ſhore. But there was one circumſtance 
gave them great concern, which was 
their bearing away from it immediately; 
for diſcovering a ſmoke, and conſider- 
ing it as a ſignal made to them by 
ſome people in diſtreſs; who had the 
misfortune to be wrecked on it, as was 
the caſe of ſhip a few years before; they 


determined to avoid the like danger, and 


therefore ſteered for two days N. E. by 
E. and had moderate S. W. winds and 
very fine weather, till chey ſaw the iſland 
of Joanna, and made preparations for 


days 
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days more they anchored in the Bay, and 
were ſaluted by a meſſenger, who was 
ſent off to welcome them, and inform 
them that the king would ſoon wait upon 
their captain. 

When the ſhip was moored, and there 
was leiſure to indulge reflection, Manly 
and his two friends, Syringe and Page, 
Joined in converſation concerning the 
preceeding part of the voyage, and their 
arrival upon a ſpot, to them wholly un- 
known, which might therefore afford 
matter of much ſpeculation, when they 
came to obſerve the genius and cuſtoms 
of its inhabitants. But the joy which the 
officers and paſſengers diſcovered on 
the proſpect of going on ſhore, and 
partaking the refreſhing ſweets of their | 
mother earth, after having been long 
toſſed on the briny billows of the tem- 
peſtuous deep, added to the gloom that 
overſpread the mind of the wretched 
Page, who was to remain on board 
as a priſoner, and ſlave, till their ar- 
rival at Bombay, where he was to be 

f forced 
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forced into the moſt diſagreeable of ſer- 
vices, and abandoned to every diſtreſs 
both of body and mind, 

Soon after the departure of the meſ- 
ſenger, numbers of black people came 
on board with divers kinds of fruit, 
which they exchanged for knives, tobac- 
co, and rags of any kind, expreſſing a 
peculiar regard for the latter commo- 
dity, which they could only obtain in 
the way of barter with European ad- 
venturers. 

According to promiſe the king came 
on board with his retinue, making a 
moſt hideous noiſe with inſtruments 
called tom-toms, a kind of drums, which 
according to the ancient cuſtom of the 
Eaſt, are moved by pulſation of the 
hands. 

After the dinner, which was ſerved up 
in a very ſumptuous manner, his majeſty, 
according to the Mahometan cuſtom, 


aroſe from table, bowed his head to the 


deck ſeveral times, and muttered ſome- 


thing to himſelf for five or ſix mi- 
nutes, 
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nutes. But Manly, obſerving this pa- 
rade of mock-majeſty, could not re- 
frain from obſerving the general pride 
of mankind, who are univerſally attached 
to outſide appearance, and place devotion 
as well as benevolence, in oſtentation, 
form and ceremony. Notwithſtanding 
all their affected grandeur, they were in 
reality both poor and mean, and could 
condeſcend to beg even a pewter-diſh or 
plate, a diſpoſition that concurred with 
many of our European practices, to 
evince, that pride and meanneſs are 
inſeparable concomitants, and that ava- 
rice is founded on the- moſt diſingenu- 
ous principles. | 
During their ſtay in this place, there 
was one conſtant fair on board, with 
poultry, goats, monkeys, greens, fiſh 
and fruit, which, as before obſerved, 
were bartered for various trifles, ſome 
of their leading men deciding the bar- 
gains, . 
After they had loaded the veſſel in 
2 manner with the produce of this PAY 
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and enmpleated their quantity of wood 


and water, they departed, highly ſatis- 
fied with the profuſion that abounds 
of delicious fruits and proviſions, which 
are produced without the leaſt induſtry 
of the inhabitants. Having pleaſant 
gales and fair weather, they paſſed the 
line in about fourteen days, when near 
twenty of the crew fell ſick of violent 
fevers. It was obſerved, that no ſhip 
ever left Joanna without ſuffering in 
this manner a little time after, and 
ſome ſo ſeverely, that it cauſed a miſ- 
traſt the inhabitants played ſome tricks; 
but this inference was not fairly drawn, 
as it appeared from the declaration of 
ſeveral perſons on board, who had 
made frequent voyages to theſe parts 
that it proceeded from their ſudden 
change of diet, from ſalt proviſion to 
freſh, which enriching the blood, pro- 
duced diſtempers, and this opinion was 
abundantly confirmed by there being 
not one who belonged to the Cap- 

tain's 
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tain's table, that complained in the 
leaſt. 

As they approached their deſtined 
port of Bombay, the perſon veſted with 
the ſuperintendance of the ſoldiers, 
was remarkably aſſiduous in training 
his men to the manual exerciſe, from 
the hope of preferment, when they 
ſhould enter upon an honourable ſer— 
vice. Page, at the advice of his friends 
Manly and Syringe, affected an extra. 
ordinary awkardneſs, hoping thereby 
to avoid the fate of a ſoldier, and 
be ſent back to England as untracta- 
ble: but this only ſerved to aggravate 
his puniſhment, and expoſe him to the 
moſt rigorous treatment from the ſer- 
jeant, who informed him that he per- 
fectly underſtood his deſign, that all his 
attempts were vain, and that therefore 
he had better reconcile himſelf to his 
fate, as the only means to ſecure the 
reſpect of his officers, and his own 


perſonal happineſs. To the counſel of 
this 
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this deſpicable fellow, he turned a deaf 
ear, and kept on in the round of duty, 
ſometimes paſſing off without a repri- 
mand, and at others, ſuffering the vileſt 
abuſe and moſt ſevere ſtrokes from his 
cane. : 

This part of his misfortunes was 
by far the moſt poignant to the elevate l 
mind of our afflicted Orphan, who fre- 


quently declared to his friend Manly, 


that he cculd ſuſtain toil and hunger, 
or indeed an abſolute deſtitution of the 
comforts of life, from the meer perſua- 
hon of their being irremedial; but that 
his ſubjection to verbal abuſe and 
corporal puniſhment was intolerable, 
and would often force him to exclaim 
in this frantic manner. 


Cruel fate, to what am I reſerved ?. 


I am already damned with evils interior 
and exterior. Racked with all the hor- 
rors of deſpair ; emaciated by the knaw- 
ing anguiſh of my tortured ſoul, to 
which is often preſented the deteſted 
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© image of the villain that betrayed 
and fold me to flavery, I ſee him fix 
© his eye upon me in the field, behold 
© his execrable heart under the guiſe of 
an alluring viſage, and penetrate into 
© all his helliſh deſigns. - Diſconſolate 
virgin, orphan ſiſter, I hear thy bitter 


© lamentations for thy loſt brother; but 


© alas! fancy cannot paint to thy mind 
< the ſtate of his wretchedneſs; it is ſu- 
< perlative beyond compariſon, poignant 
* beyond conception, and deſperate 


© beyond idea. Hardened mortals, that 


© can ſolace yourſelves in your riches, 
© and riot in luxury, while you coun- 
* tenance the greateſt peſts to ſociety, 
© thieves in the moſt heightened ſenſe, 
* ſcoundrels that rob the innocent of 
© their liberty, and ſell the blood of the 


© puiltles. O could I poſſibly repreſent 


to one compaſſionate patriot of influ- 
© ence the ſtate of my caſe, thus exiled 
from my country and my friends, de- 
< prived of my hereditary right, and 

| * curſed 
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© curſed with all the evils that can 
* befal the wretched, ſurely I ſhould 
© not only obtain deliverance, but rouſe 
the legiſlature to take the moſt effet- 
* ual methods, in order to prevent the 


growth of ſo crying an evil in the midſt 


* of them. What! ſuffer children to 
be torn from the arms of parents, 
© in a country, that boaſts her free- 
dom in preference to all others; con- 
nive at complicated theft and mur- 
der; permit the tranſportation of free- 
born Engliſhmen, and acquieſce with 
the ravages of power over the liberties, 
the lives of fellow creatures, fellow 
ſubjects; O ſhame, where is thy 
bluſh l' | 
Though Manly checked theſe inordi- 
nate fallies in the unfortunate Page, he 
could not but admit the truth of them 
in general, and nobly deſpiſe thoſe, who 
owe their greatneſs to the injuries of 
others, as well as wiſh moſt ardent- 
ly for the ſpee'y ſuppreſſion of the in- 
famous- 
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famous practice, againſt which his hap- 
leſs friend fo juſtly inveighed, 

Their gale continuing beyond all 
expectation, they crowded fail in order 
to get into port before the change of the 
moon, as they would otherwiſe be com- 
pelled to bring to off the coaſt, it be- 
ing often attended with bad weather, 
on which account European captains 
avoid . the approach of land at that 
time. | 

So expeditious was their paſſage, that 
they were but ſixteen days, failing from 
the iſland of Joanna to the Reef, near 
the harbour of Bombay, where they ar- 
rived in the middle of Auguſt, anchored 
in about eight fathom water, and made 
a ſignal for the maſter-attendant to 
come off and pilot them in. On his 
arrival he was accoſted by the officers 
and ſome of the paſſengers, concern- 
ing the welfare of their friends, while 
he was as ſollicitous about the ſtate of 
affairs in England, 33s 


| As 


As night came on he did not care 
to weigh anchor, which obliged them 
to remain there till eleven next day, 
when they ſtood in for the road, and at 
two in the afternoon anchored, to their 
great joy, ſaluting the fort, according 
to the ceremony uſual on theſe occa- 
ſions. 

But as in former inſtances, every 
circumſtance that afforded delight and 
pleaſure to others, was a freſh ſource of 
grief to the diſconſolate Orphan; fo in 
the preſent, their arrival at this port was 
to him the prelude of his future miſery, 
and his entrance upon ſlavery. 

In a few days, orders were ſent on 
board to conduct the ſoldiers on ſhore, 
ſo that the preceding night was the 
only ſpace that Page could enjoy the 
company and converſation of his two 
friends, Accordingly he received an in- 
vitation from Syringe to ſup with him. 
in his birth, together with Manly, his 
approved friend and counſellor. At the 

dime 
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time appointed, Page attended, and 
the worthy Surgeon and Midſhipman ex- 
erted ther utmoſt.endeavours to ſoath 
the anguiſh. of that unfortunate youth. 
After they had paſſed mutual aſſurances, 
of bearing each other upon their minds, 
during the various ſcenes through which 
they might pals in the future courſe of 
their lives; they addreſſed their hapleſs 
friendy by turn: Syringe thus begining, 
I am not inſenſible, generous though 

* unfortunate. youth, that it 1s more 
*ealy to give advice to perſons under 
* misfortunes, than to bear them; yet 
] am conſcious that I have borne your 
* oriefs as far as ſympathy can affect 
« ſuch circumſtances, and would not ut-+ 
* ter an expreſſion, or the moſt diſtant 
* hint which I thought would give you 
pain. Nor would I flatter you with 
deluſive hopes and vain expectations, 
as ſuch would only be productive of 
« diſappointment, and add to- your load 
© of troubles. Yet I can by no means 
admit of your giving way to deſpair, 
_ * or 
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© or indulging that melancholy, that has 
* fat upon your brow during the voyage. 
* You labour indeed at preſent, under 
© a deprivation of all that can give yon 
* pleaſure and delight, and douhtleſs 
have a very gloomy proſpect before 
* you; but ſtill your caſe may be noticed 
by ſome worthy perſon, who has both 
* power and inclination to relieve you, 
and may reſcue you from miſery, at 
da time when it ſhall be moſt pun- 
gent. Your woes may ſtrike ſome 
humane breaſt, that compaſſionating 
your fate, may interpoſe in your behalf, 
* and obtain for you the liberties and pri- 
«© vileges of a ſubject of Great Britain. 
It ſhall be my endeavour to make 
©known the ſtate of your affairs to ſome 
* perſon of conſequence, as ſoon as it 
can be done conſiſtently with my own 
* ſecurity, for I learn they are very ar- 
© bitrary here, and that there is no ap- 
«© peal from their council. Let me there- 


* fore conjure you, by all the ties of 
| « friendſhip, 


E a# 


© friendſhip, to bear up under the bur- 
* then of your fate, nor ſink till you 
© are deſtitute of all hope of relief. 1 
*-will find you out, and adminiſter to 
your comfort whatever is within the 
*-compals of my power and ability.” 

Page acknowledged the kindneſs of 
his friend Syringe, but declared his im- 
patience to hear the ſentiments of Man- 
ly, to whoſe. judgment he paid a greater 
deference: the Midſhipman theretore 
addreſſed him. 

In this critical ſituation of affairs, 
my dear and valued friend, I am at 
© a loſs in what manner to adminiſter, 
either comfort or advice. Your caſe 
is fo peculiar in its nature, and fo re- 
© mote from any view of relief, that it 


is a moſt difficult taſk to alleviate 


your misfortunes, or direct your future 


* conduct, I am convinced you poſſefs 
© an innate goodneſs of heart, and the 


© moſt refined ſentiments of honour ; 


© hence I cannot but be ſhocked at the 


many 
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many indignities you have ſuffered from 
* men, who are a diſgrace to human na- 
© ture, as well as tremble to think of 
the uſage you will receive from ty- 
* rants on ſhore. I mention this in 
* order that you may arm yourſelf againſt 
them, by calling in the aids of reaſon, 
* philoſophy, and conſcious virtue, which 
*caa enable you to fuſtain the ills of 
fortune, and bear with patience the 
* taunts of the unworthy. It is not im- 
* poflible indeed but that Syringe's ob- 
* ſervation may prove true, but it is very 
* improbable, as according to every ac- 
count that I have heard concerning 
© theſe Eaftern ſettlements, ſuch a re- 
gard is paid to recommendation, rank, 
* and precedence; that every qualifica- 
* tion paſſes unnoticed, if a man unhap- 
* pily wants thoſe eſſential requiſites. 
f Nevertheleſs, amidſt all your troubles, 
* my advice is, that conſcious of your 
* innocence, and ſupported by a recti- 
* tude of conduct, you endeavour to 

* prevent 
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© prevent the effect which the contin- 


gencies of human life might other- 


* wiſe have upon your mind, and re- 
member, that virtue will have its re- 
ward, though it appears to us very dil- 


* ſtant and extremely remote.“ 
Theſe remarks of Manly had much 


weight with poor Page, who formed a 


reſolution to bear his troubles with for- 
titude, and leave the reſult to an over- 
ruling providence, which orders all things 
for the beſt, and will finally reward in- 
trinſic merit, ſo as to compenſate for all 
the evils that can befall mankiad in a 
ſtate of frailty and viciſſitude. 

Some hours having elaſed. with. this 
conference, the three friends ſeparated, 
and retired to their reſpective births; 
but the Orphan cloſed not his eyes 


during the whole night, his mind being 


bent on the reflection of what fate had 
reſerved as his cruel lot. Next morn- 
ing he was eſcorted with the reſt of 
his. fellow ſufferers, on ſhore, by the 

ſerjeant 
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ſerjeant who had preſided over them 
throughout the voyage, and other 


myrmidons appointed to that brutal 
office. 


TE-ILI FT III DIO 
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Various reflections of the Orphan on 
his landing.—Joining a military corps, 
and other particular occurrences —He 
has an interview with his friends Man- 
ly and Syringe. 


HE unfortunate wretches having 

landed, were conducted to the 
garriſon, and there lodged, till they 
ſhould be deſtined to their ſeveral de- 
partments. 

This circumſtance could not but pe- 
culiarly affect the mind of our Orphan, 
who was now deprived of the company 
and converſation of his two friends on 

board, 
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board, and treated with every inſtance 


of indignity, that can injure a noble and 
generous mind. 

They had not long arrived, before ſe- 
veral officers came to view their new 
acquiſitions from England, and declare 
their reſpective judgments on the ſize, 


and looks of the different recruits. 


Page was muſtered among the reſt, and 
not a little mortified to hear himſelf 
pronounced a promiſing young fellow, 
if he would diveſt himſelf of that ſullen 
look, and hold up his head, as become 
a ſoldier. 

Being particularly interrogated by a 
gentleman preſent, whom from his man- 
ner, he apprehended to be poſſeſſed with 
more humanity than the reſt, he was 


ready to mention the cauſe of his pre- 


ſent ſituation ; but before he had well 
opened his caſe, was informed, that no 
attention was ever paid there to the 
ſtrange ſtories which their recruits had 
always ready to relate, 'as they were 
well 


— 
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well aſſured that they had voluntarily 
entered into the ſervice, notwithſtand- 
ing the pretences they might alledge, 
in order to exempt themſelves from an 
obligation they had juſtly incurred. He 
farther added, that his own eaſe and 
peace entirely depended on an implicit 
compliance with orders, and the punc- 
tual performance of his duty, in which, 
it he perſiſted, he might acquire the 
eſteem of his officers, and obtain pre- 
ferment. 


On the departure of theſe perſons, 


the hapleſs Page was agitated by the 


moſt tumultuous paſſions: diſtracted 


with a view of an abject life he was to 
lead, he ſometimes reſolved to be his 
own executioner : trembling at the 
thought of ſuicide, at other times his 
whole frame was diſcompoſed by an uni- 
verſal ſhudder ; while at others, a ſtupor 
engroſſed his faculties, and he ſtood 


motionleſs as a ſtatue, But of all the 


conſiderations that preſented themſelves 
to his troubled mind, none affected him 
I. ſo 
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ſo ſenſibly, as the want of a ſingle per- 
ſon, to whom he could communicate his 
woes, and by unboſoming himſelf, pro- 
cure a temporary relief to his depreſſed 
ſpirits. Thus remote from his native 
land, he could appeal to none in con- 
firmation of his rank in life, nor would 
any perſon in a ſuperior ſtation, deign 
to aſk him a ſingle queſtion relative to 
his circumſtances and ſituation; for fu- 
periors in this part of the world, treat 
their inferiors with the moſt ſupercilious 
contempt, and will by no means leſſen 
their conſequence in attending'to the fate 
aof the wretched, Having revolved in 
his thoughts a variety of ſubjects, he 
at length had recourſe to his accuſtom- 
ed method of venting his grief, and 
broke out into ſome vague remarks to 

this effect. | 
© My ſituation increaſes in miſery with 
its continuance. I thought myſelf diſ- 
conſolate on ſhip board, when expoſed 
Sto the inſults of tyrant officers and 
| © brutal 


6123 
© brutal men: but alas! that ſtate was 
* a heaven to the preſent; if I under- 
went anxiety, I had friends who kind- 
* ly interpoſed their good offices, and 
thereby mitigated my troubles ; but 
here I am deprived of every allay, and 
* ſentenced to bear a load of grief, with- 
out any opportunity of diſincumbering 
* myſelf of the leaſt weight. In vain 
{I ſummon reaſon and patience to my 
'ad; the former cannot prevent the 
feelings of nature, nor the latter prove 
F remedial in a deſprrate caſe. O dite 
* effect of an ignorant compliance with 
the accurſed ſcheme of a mercenary 
© villain, who maintains a deteſtable 
' exiſtence, at the expence of all that is 
dear to many of his fellow creatures! 
If I ever am bleſſed with a moment's 
* reſpite from the molt agonizing tor- 
ture of ſoul, it is only during an in— 
* terval of hope, that my fond relations 
© entertain not adequate ideas. of my 
* wretchedneſs, which, if J only ſup- 

L 2 poſed 
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* poſed they did, would plunge me into 
the very abyſs of deſpair.” 

While Page gave way to this gloomy 
mood, he was obſerved by one of the 
centinels, with much concern and ſym- 
pathy, which induced the poor ſoldier 
ro endeavour to chear his deſponding 
mind, by ehcouraging him to hope for 
relief, and admoniſhing him to follow 
his example, in a quiet ſubmiſſion to 
his adverſe fate. Our Orphan was pleaſ- 
ed with the humanity of the ſtranger, 
and acknowledged the kindneſs of his 
addreſs; but informed him, that for very 
important reaſons he could not follow 
his advice. This concile reply piqued 
the ignorant fellow, who therefore plain- 
ly told him, that he doubted not but 
there were many better men than him- 
ſelf in the ſame caſe, and that they were 


obliged to ſubmit to command, and the 


ſtated fare of the country without re- 
pining. ; 


This ſeeming taunt rouſed the ſpirit 


of the unfortunate youth, who in few 
words 
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words thus beſpoke the centinel: In- 

« ſult me not under calamity, friend, 
* and as you cannot eaſe, add not to 
my griefs, which are only known to 
* myſelf.” | 

This blunt manner prevented any fur- 
ther interruption from the ſoldier, and 
left Page to purſue his melancholy re- 
fections, till night coming on, one of 
the inferior officers conducted him to 
the place allotted him and his miſe- 
rable companions, as a temporary lodg- 
Ing. 

The greateſt part of the night, he 
lay ruminating on the ſufferings he had 
paſſed, and the troubles that awaited the 
future courſe of his life; till he aroſe to 
follow the ſame employ of doleful medi- 
tation. About ten in the morning, the 
recruits were muſtered, in order to be 
fitted with their regimental clothes, and 
joined to ſuch companies whoſe numbers 
were incomplete. Page was accordingly 


equipped with his military apparatus, 


and frxed in Captain Mac-Trifle's com- 
pany, 
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pany, which was compoſedof the youngeſt 
and moſt ſprightly fellows in the regi- 
ment, Mac-Trifle having very extraordi- 
nary intereſt in the Eaſt. 

His Captain affected great approba- 
tion of his perſon, and ordered the ſer- 
jeant, whoſe province was to train the 


' recruits to the manual exerciſe, to be 


particularly careful of his imptovement, 


as he ſeemed to be a very promiling lad, 


and might make a conſiderable figure in 
his company. 

This peculiar. obſervance of our Or- 
phan, which was deemed by rhe general 
part of the corps an honour and encou- 
rage ment, ſerved only to aggravate the 
mortification of the generous youth, as 
it reminded him of a conſcious pre- 
ference even in outſide appearance to 
the reſt of his aſſociates, as well as his 
deſperate condition in being ranked 
with a claſs of beings ſo inferior to 
him in natural and acquired qualifica- 


tions. 
When 
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When he came to join the company 
at a general muſter, he could not bur 
be ſhocked at the fight of a number of 
emaciated beings, whoſe pallid viſages 
and , meagre carcaſes, indicated a long 
deſtitution of the neceſſaries of life, as 
well as the waſting effects of a ſcorch- 
ing climate, 

He had often obſerved the arrogant 
manner in which puppies in office domi- 
neer over their inferiors in England, with 
joſt diſdain, but could, upon this oc- 
caſion, ſcarcely ſtifle his reſentment, at 
the taunting inſolence of theſe mock- 
officers, who ſought occaſions of ex- 
erting their authority, over a ſet of 
wretches, whoſe miſery was ſufficient to 
excite the compaſſion of every bene- 
yolent breaſt. Prudence however indu- 
ced him to ſuppreſs his honeſt indigna- 
ton, inſomuch that for a conſidera- 
ble time, he only beheld their deſ- 
picable behaviour with filent con- 
tempt, 
Ty But 
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But ſo inſupportable was the treat- 
ment of one of the lieutenants in his 
own company towards him, that he 
could not refrain from remonſtrating 
with him on his wanton cruelty. This 
pragmatical fellow, having received in- 
relligence from one of the ſerjeants, that 
Page affected a ſuperior rank in life, as 
well as knowledge, to the major part 
of his fellow foldiers ; inſtead of treating 
him with more lenity on that account, 
made him the conſtant butt of his in- 
ſolence, and loaded him with the vileſt 
invectives. When he found that oppro- 
brious terms were not ſufficient to work 
the oppreſſed youth up to a degree of 
frenzy, he proceeded to blows, which 
anſwered his malicious deſign by extort- 
ing from him, a kind of murmur at ſuch 
unworthy treatment. This he conſtrued 
into an inſult offered him in the diſcharge 
of his duty and threatened, to bring 
Page to a court-martial ; but at the in- 
terceſſion of another officer, mitigated 
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his puniſhment, as it was then term- 
ed, by committing him to confinement 
for the ſpace of four and twenty hours, 
This priſon was a diſmal dungeon, which 
ſent forth a moſt nauſeous ſtench, that 
in a ſultry climate almoſt ſuffocated the 
unhappy ſufferers, who were ſentenced 
to its tremendous region. 

The misfortunes of the hapleſs Or- 
phan from the ill fated hour in which he 
was betrayed to ruin, ſeem to have 
been progreſſive, in point of aggrava- 
tion; till arriving at their extent, they 
kindly relieved him from conſummate 
diſtreſs, 

This juncture was more poignant in 
its nature than any of the preceeding, 
not only as it ſubjected him to an ex- 
ceſſive ſweating, but repreſented to his 
fancy the moſt gloomy ideas. His for- 
mer trials were lenient when compared 
with thoſe under which he now labour- 
ed; for ſuch were its complicated hor- 


rors, that the Editor could not attend 
* do 
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to their meer relation, without the moſt 


affecting tremour. 


In order to diſplay this melancholy 
ſcene in the moſt effectual manner, the 
unhappy youth's verbal deſcription is 


| preſented to the Reader. 


„ As you have embraced every op- 
portunity of attending to my diſmal 


tale, nor have witheld the ſympathe. 


tic tear from the calamities of your 
hapleſs friend ; I cannot omit an inſtance 
that is peculiarly affecting, and ſtrong- 
ly calculated to impreſs every generous 
Briton with a juſt idea of the grievances, 
to which many of their fellow ſubjects 
are compelled to ſubmit in theſe remote 
parts. 

% haye already obſerved the ſuper- 
cilious behaviour of many inſignificant 
beings in office, in this Eaſtern ſettle- 
ment, and the contempt with which J 
beheld the arrogance of obſcure wretches, 
who, having fled their country for mil- 
demeanor, and rendered this remote 

elime 
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clime an aſylum for villainy, can dare 


io inſult the worthy, though unfortunate. 
Such repreſentations I doubt not have 
kindled a juſt indignation in your guilt- 
leſs boſom ; but how will it blaze with 
reſentment, when I inform you that I 
was inſulted by an ungrateful ſcoundrel 
who was ſervant at the boarding-ſchool, 
where I received my education, and 
upon whom I had conferred many ſig- 
nal obligations, 

« This fellow had 3 N 
with a ſtrong recommendation by an 
impotent letcher of great wealth and 
influence, as part of a reward to his 
iter, who had permitted his viſits, and 
undergone the fatigue of gratifying 
the ridiculous humours of amorous do- 
tage. 

« In conſequence of his intereſt, he 
had not ſerved as cadet fix months, 
when he was pre'erred to the rank ef 
lieutenant, and now is in daily expec- 
tation of a company. 


When 
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&« When I firſt came on ſhore, inſtead 
of embracing me with a degree of cor- 
diality, that might juſtly have been 
expected from former occurrences; he 
aſſumed a ſtern countenance and diftant | 
look, that ſeemed to indicate the ſtricteſt | 
prohibition on his part from my claim- | 
ing any prior knowledge of him. I took ] 
a 
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the hint, and reading his depraved 

mind in his diſtorted viſage, with much 
difficulty, ſuppreſſed the exclamations ! 
which laboured in my breaſt, on account I 
of his pride and ingratitude. I vainly Ml » 
apprehendeJl, that my compliance with 
the crder, which his look injoined me, 
would have prevented his ſeverity; 
but to my diſappointment, I ſoon per- 
ceived_that he burned with an ignoble 
deſire of exerting his authority, and giv- 
ing me to underſtand, that affairs were 
now reverſed, and that he expected from | 
me a manifeſt token of my ſenſe of his 

ſuperiority, 

„With the utmoſt caution I avoided 
his preſence, whenever attendance on 
duty 
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duty did not compel me to endure his 
deteſted ſight, nor once made him any 
more than the common obeiſance due 
from a deſpicable tranſport to his more 
fortunate officer. As he was very in- 
timate with the lieutenant of whom 1 
ſpoke, he endeavoured, by the moſt ma- 
licious inſinuations, to prejudice him 
againſt me, and wrought him up to ſo 
inveterate an averſion, that he induſtriouſ- 
ly ſought cauſe for tormenting me. 
Thus cruelly diſpoſed, whenever I 
was muſtered amongſt the reſt, he pre- 
tended I was guilty of omiſſions, and 
conſtantly reproached me with pride, 
idleneſs, and preſumption. 

* Their complicated ſpite at length 
prevailed, for being no longer able to 
ſuppreſs my reſentment of their barbarity, 
deſired them for pity's fake to ſuſpend 
their rancour, nor add to the afflictions 
of a diſconſolate being; ſtaring the un- 
grateful wretch, who was the primary 
cauſe, full in the face. 


M This 
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This is all they could urge in juſti- 
_ fication of their committing. me to the 
vileſt of dungeons, where I dragged out 
twenty-four tedious hours expecting 
that every moment would put a period 
to my wretched exiſtence, I cannot 
deſcribe to you the poignancy of my 
grief while under this moſt rigorous diſ- 
cipline; for my body was ſo affected 
by the heat, which ſurpaſſed that of the 
hotteſt bath, and my mind ſo agitated 
with the ingratitude of the villain, who 
thus violated every generous and humane 
obligation, as well as the abſolute im- 
poſſibility of expoſing his deteſtable con- 
duct; that no idea which you can- 
not form, is adequate to the horror of 
my ſtate, while thus ſacrificed to 
the lawleſs reſentment and wanton 
cruelty of theſe blood · thirſty miſcre- 
ants. | 
« Suffice it upon the whole my friend, 
to aſſure you, that notwithſtanding the 
veneration 
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yeneration I ever maintain for the ſacred 
name of the deity, I was tempted ta 
blaſpheme and arraign his providence, 
for thus permitting a helpleſs innocent 
to experience ſuch aggravated, undeſerv- 
ing woes. But if I have ſinned, I am 
perſuaded the guilt will be transferred 
upon the impious heads of my ſavage 
tormentors.“ 

This is the ſum and ſubſtance of what 
the unfortunate Page delivered, concern- 
ing this memorable period of his loath- 
ſome life, nor was it heard without 
thriling the very foul of his ympathiz. 
ing friend, who aſking him the reſult of 
his continuance in that diſmal place, was 
informed amidſt a flood of tears, that 
the barbarous wret. hes had obtained per- 
miſſion from the captain, to protract 
his miſery for the ſpace of twelve hours 
longer, but were deprived of the horrid 
gratification of their helliſh malice, by 
his being found upon the earth gaſping 
for life, Nay, ſuch was the cruelty of this 

M 2 wretch, 
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wretch, that poor Page frequently de. 
clared, he really believed he ſought to 
deſtroy him, in order to prevent his di- 
vulging the meanneſs of his extraction, 
the ſervility of his former emplov, and 
the obligations under which he lay to 
that hapleſs youth; circumſtances, which 
it known, would have unavoidably ex- 
cited a general contempt of this deſpica- 
ble feliow, 

The late diſcipline brought upon the 
ſufferer a violent fever, attended with the 
flux, a complication that brought him 
extremely low, inſomuch that he was 
ſent to the hoſpital with ſmall hopes of 
recovery, 

Here he was treated with very little 
humanity, the hearts of the attendants 
of every kind being ſteeled againſt the 
tenderer feelings, by their conſtant reſi- 
cence in this ſeat of pain and anguiſh, 
As his ſituation was now tolerably ealy 
and quiet, and he had leiſure to indulge 
his meditations, he thought it a happy 
relief from his late confuſion, and per- 

plexity, 
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plexity, and upon the whole, eſteemed 
it the happieſt interval he had enjoyed 
ſince his landing upon the iſland, becauſe. 
his tranquillity was not interrupted by 
the impertinence of frivolous officers. 

In proceſs of time his diſorders con- 
ſiderably abated, ſo that he was permit- 
ted to take nutrimental potions, and uſe: 
thoſe means of recovery, which would: 
have been highly injurious during the pre- 
valence of the flux. 

Before he had been three weeks in 
the hoſpital his two friends, Manly and 


Syringe, came on ſhore, and finding out: 


his ſituation, embraced the firſt oppor- 
tunity of viſiting their unfortunate ſhip- 
mate. 

This interview was attended with a. 
mixture of joy and grief, and cauſed: 
the tear of genuine ſympathy to trickle: 
down the check of each of thele ſin- 
cere and diſintereſted friends. An ear- 
neſt deſire of being made acquainted: 
with the particular circumilances that had 
reſpectively befallen chem ſin e their 

lepa tation, 
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ſeparation, appeared in their counte. 
nances, and produced ſome very affect. 
ing remarks and obſervations. As Sy- 
ringe was one of the faculty, he obtain- 
ed ſome indulgence for his diſtreſſed 
friend, who was permitted to retire from 
the commen ward into an adjacent 
chamber, where they might have an op- 
portunity of freely diſcloſing their minds 
to each other. 

As the ſituation of our hapleſs Or- 
phan was the moſt peculiar and intereſt- 
ing in its nature, he was requelted to 
open the reſult of his fate ſince his land- 
ing, without reſerve, in order to gratify 
an ardent longing that had fixed its re- 
ſidence in the breaſts of the Surgeon and 
Midſhipman, from the very hour of his 
leaving the ſhip to the preſent moment. 
He ran through his affecting ſtory, much 
in the manner as we have already related ; 
but the emottons which 1t excited in the 
minds of his liſtening friends, exceed all 
deſcription, for they attended him from 
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ſcene to ſcene with ſimilar feelings, till 


the melancholy tale being cloſed, they 


| ſeemed to anticipate each other in ex- 
clamatory refiections on the deteſtable 
authors of his aggravated miſery, and 
condoling ſighs for the undeſerved fate 
of a generous youth. 

Manly, who was of a choleric diſpo- 
ſition, vowed vengeance on the two 
lieutenants, particularly the ungrateful 
villain, who had ſo baſely availed him- 
ſelf of a change of fortune, as to retaliate 
evil for good, and become the tormen- 
tor of a helpleſs ſufferer, of whom he 
ought in nature and in juſtice, to have 
been the ſupport and protection. But 
his friends diverted him from the pro- 
ſecution of his raſh deſign, by remind- 
ing him, that ſuch conduct would ex- 
poſe him to a more ſevere reſentment 
than that he had already experienced on 
board; obſerving that the council in theſe 
ſettlements were extremely tenacious of 
their power, would take cognizance 
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or the leaſt indignity offered to rank and 
precedence, and therefore wiſely con- 
cluded, that the brave Midſhipman 
ſhould by all means, ſuſpend his ho- 
neſt reſentment of the unwarrantable 
treatment of the oppreſſed Page, and 
reſt ſatisfied with a hearty contempt, 
for the deſpicable perpetrators of ſuch 
ignoble actions. 

Manly complied wich the advice of 
his friends, but inſiſted on venting his 
indignation in a few hints ſuggeſted on the 
occaſion, to the following effect: 

Whatever pretence thele ſwaggering 
* red-coated blades may make to honour 
and courage, it has ever been an inva- 
* rjable token of baſeneſs and cowardice, 
to pervert power to the abuſe and op- 
* preſſion of the helpleſs and innocent. 
Real honour and genuine courage are 
nearly allied to humanity ; they ſpring 
from a noble principle, which diſda'ns 
* a mean and ungenerous action; they 
are actuated by motives truly noble, 
* generous 
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* generous and ſublime, and conſiſt, in 
© ſhort, in a rectitude of conduct, and 
© proper reſentmeat of injuries, whether 
* perſonal, relative, or national. Do not 
therefore the very ſchool-boys by their 
© behaviour give juſt occaſion to thele 
© heroes to bluſh ; who deem it the foul- 
* eſt ſtain in their honour and courage 
to contend with another, inferior in 
point of years and ſtrength? This plain 
* ſimple maxim in puerile conduct, daily 
© reproves the ſcandalous proſtitution of 
* caſual power in the bullies of our fleet, 
and prigs of our army, many of whom 
*are more aſſiduous in cultivating the 
manage of the rattan, than acquiring 


the naval and military arts; and while 


* they aſſume an air of importance on 
* the quarter-deck and parade, there is 
too much reaſon from their behaviour, 
* to ſuſpect, they would ſkulk behind a 
© maſt, or take to their heels, when called 
* to exerciſe their proweſs againſt the ene- 


mies of their country, and perform 
that 
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that duty on which they ground this 
mighty precedence. Diſcip.ine is cer- 
* tainly requiſite for the decorum of our 
« fleet and army, and the legiſlature has 
« wiſely preſcribed puniſhment for delin- 
* quents; but no honeſt mind will juſ- 
* tify any pretence that may be inferred 
from this allowed point, in vindica- 


tion of thoſe blows that are frequent- 


* ly given from meer caprice and wanton 
* cruelty; nor can any thing be more 


* repugnant to a martial ſpirit, than to 


jnſult or abuſe a brave fellow without 
* a cauſe; nay, I will add further, that 
*1t is the eſſential property of a gallant 
officer, to connive at a foible or flight 
error in a man, whoſe general character 
is unexceptionable. If theſe are truths, 
with what diſdain and contempt muſt 
* we reflect on the villains who have 


* offered ſuch indign treatment to a 


© worthy youth, whole very ſituation in 


life is a conſtant ſource of forrow, and 


« who lives but to protract a ſtate of mi- 


_ * ſery, irremedial by all means, except 


that 
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© that of death. O hapleſs Page ! you 
* cruel fate unmans me, and extorts 
* thoſe tears, which 1 think no perſo- 
nal calamity could draw. I burn while 
thus addreſſing you, with an impe- 
© tuous deſire of retaliating your wrongs 
upon all your tormentors, and would 
* willingly eſpouſe your cauſe in ſingle 
combat with each reſpective villain, 
* till this right arm had done you juſtice, 
* or I had fallen a victim to the reſent- 
* ment of poignant injuries, offered a 
youth that is entitled to uniperſal 
© eſteem. | 

Pardon theſe wild ſallies, and pity 
* my anguiſh for want of words to ex- 
* preſs, or opportunity to evince the ſen- 
* ſibility I retain of your hard, your un- 
* paralelled fate. 

The manner in which the generous 
Manly was affected by the ſufferings 
of his friend, does honour to human 
nature, and reſaues it from thoſe infa- 


mous aſperſions, to which the general 
conduct 
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conduct of mankind have rendered it 
too juſtly hable, as well as gives us 
ground to hope, that even in theſe de- 
praved times, juſtice will find aſſertors, 
and humanity plead the cauſe, and redreſs 
the grievances of the oppreſſed. 

The Surgeon, who poſſeſſed a good 
heart, and was ſincerely deſirous of con- 
tributing to the relief of the diſtreſſed 
youth, had recourſe to his uſual pallia- 
tive, the probability of his finding a 
friend, who might prove his patron 
and del:verer; but the ſanguine Manly 
exclaimed, talk not of hope; nothing 
reigns in the mind of our friend but del- 
pair, deſpair. 

The calmneſs and compoſure with 
which our Orphan declared that he re- 
ceived the viſit, and attended to the man- 
ner in which his friends were affected 
with his caſe, evinces amazing patience 
and conſummate moderation, and cannot 
but add to the generous concern of 
every humane reader who deigns to 

perule 
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peruſe this narrative of extraordinary 
events. 

When they had reſpectively uttered 
what their feelings ſuggeſted on the 
occaſion, the Orphan thus cooly beſpoke 
them, 

As the body by. frequent correction 
© is rendered callous, ſo the mind, by in- 
ceſſant trouble, becomes leſs ſuſcep- 
£ tible of incidental impreſſions from 
extraordinary cauſes ; hence I feel not 
© thoſe convulſions which agitated my 
frame on former occaſions, and ſeem 
armed againſt all the ills that can be- 
fal me, I am indeed at ſome ſeaſons 
* ſo intolerably aggrieved with the preſ- 
* ſure of my woes, that nothing can 
ſooth my tortured breaſt, but a cer- 
* tainty, that by their continuance they 
* will deprive me of that being, which 
* exiſt only to ſubject to me to their de- 
* predations.” 

This remark of the Orphan cloſed 
the conference, and his friends departec; 
? | N after 
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all the aſſiſtance they could afford him, 
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after having made him a preſent accord- 
ing to their pittance, and promiſed him 


during their ſtay upon the iſland: 


- H A P. VII. : 


Page recovers—Is diſmiſſed the hoſpital M 7 
and returns to his duty,—Repeated MW ' 

| Inſtances of the malice of his enemies, # 
—The ſhip, which brought him 
from England, being on the point 0 
of departure for China, his friends MW di 
take their leave of him.— Affecting i li. 
ſcene on their parting, and ſailing from 
the iſland, 


HE viſit of his fincere and gene- 
: nerous friends afforded our Or- 


phan much ſatisfaction, as it corobo- 
rated his opinion, that diſintereſted amity 


Aill prevailed in the world, notwith- 
ſtanding 


ith- 
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ſtanding the prevalence of deceit and 
formal profeſſion. 

Throughthe influence of Syringe, wio 
was eſteemed by all the faculty that 
knew him, for his knowledge in his 
profeſſion, he was now treated with pe- 
culiar tenderneſs at the hoſpital, which 
added to the comforts that the libera- 
lity of his friends had enabled him to 
procure, greatly facilitated his cure, 
witch was completed in about ten days 
aiter their departure. 

But though he. was deemed perfectly 
to have recoyered from the complicated 
diſorders under which he laboured at 
his admiſſion ; ſuch was the indulgence 
of the ſurgeon, to whoſe care he had 
been committed, that he was entertain- 
ed for near twelve days afterwards, and 
luppli-d with every thing that could 
contribute to the confirmation of his 
health, 45 

When that time was elapſed, he was 
diſmiſſed, and accordingly joining his 
corps, returned to the duties of his fttua- 

tion, 
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tion, but not without the utmoſt reluc- 
tance; for his late interval of relief from 
the diſagreeable ſervice, added to his 
diſguſt now he was compelled once more 
to enter the odious liſt, and reſume the 
galling yoke of the moſt abject ſlavery. 
Nor did former cruelties glut the cauſe- 
leſs reſentment of the inhuman villain, b 
to whom the unfortunate youth owed il *l 
his aggravated trials. Page indeed in 1 
the anguiſh of his mind, had intimated MW ® 
his former knowledge of him, and the P. 
ſervices he had done him when in very 1 
neceſſitous circumſtances ; and this reach- Ml * 
ing the ear of that arrogant, imperious ce 
coxcomb, ſo highly piqued his pride, N ov 
that he determined to reſent it in the I "nt 
continual vexation of the unfortunate ef 
youth, whoſe declaration ſolely aroſe | 
from his wanton and capricious ſeve- iſ de 
rity. 

To add to the misfortunes of our 
Orphan, the malicious miſcreant, whom 


we ſhall call by the name of Vamp, 
ſucceeded 
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jacceeded Mac-Trifle in the command 
of his company, that officer having 
been promoted to the rank of colonel 
of the regiment, in the room of Peter 
Simple, Eſq. lately deceaſed. 

This preterment tended to the un- 
limited gratification of his pride and am- 
bition, and afforded the utmoſt ſcope for 
the exerciſe of his oppreſſion and cruel- 
y on a number of-unfortunate Engliſh- 
men, who though born to freedom, and 
profeſſedly living under the beſt conſti- 
tution upon earth, were ſubjected to the 
tyranny of a deſpicable being, whoſe ſuc- 
cels, ſo far from being the reſult of his 
own merit, was wholly owing to a vile 
intereſt, obtained by the infamous means 
of a ſiſter's proſtitution. 

Poor Page, in conſequence of this ſud- 
den change of affairs, was reduced to the 
dire neceſſity of publiſhing a falſhood, 
in retracting his former declaration, and 
profeſſing that he was miſtaken in his 
conjecture, having never ſeen Captain 

Vamp, 
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Vamp, previous to his landing at Bom- 
bay. Such a compulſion could not 
but extremely affect the unfortunate 
youth, who had a natural averſion to ly- 
ing, and had ever acted when free, 
up to the very ſtandard of honour : but 
alas! he was no longer independent 
either as to. words or actions; the infa- 
mous Vamp had ſent for him to his 
apartment, and inſiſted on an imme- 
diate recantation of what he had inti- 
mated relative to his former circum- 
ſtances in life, upon pain of ſuch ſeve- 


rity as he could not conceive till its 


execution. After ſome pauſe, he recon- 
ciled an acquieſcence with. this peremp- 
tory injunction, both to his reaſon and 
his conſcience, and promiſed compliance, 
ſolliciting at the ſame time his lenity, dur- 
ing the time of his commanding the com- 
pany, for he ſtill expected very conſidera- 
ble preferment. 

Accordingly Vamp declared that he 
ſhould be treated as his future conduct 
might deſerve, irreſpective of any thing 

F that 
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that had paſſed ; but informed him, that 
the more effectually to obliterate his 
falſe and f. andalous inſinuation, he 
ſhould in a ſhort time ſend him a de- 
claration to ſubſcribe, which he intend- 
ed to print and poſt in all the public 
places of the iſland. 

The manner of this advertiſement 
will at once convince the reader of the 
pride and ignorance of its author, and 
is preſented as a ſpecimen of Captain 
Vamp's knowledge and merit, 


Bombay, Jan. 10, 1750, 


* Whereas I John Page, private man 
in Captain Walter Vamp Eſquire's 
* company, now lying in the iſland of 
* Bombay, did knowingly and willing- 
ly give out and declare, that the faid 
right hononourable gentleman Captain 
Walter Vamp Eſq. was deſcended from 
* mean parents, that his father was a 
© thralher, and himſelf a plough-driver, to 


the great diſhonour of the ſaid honou- 
. .  Cratle 
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© rable gentleman Walter Vamp Efq. 
and the diſgrace of his ancient and 
© honourable family; as well as in de- 
* fiance of truth: I do hereby ſolemnly 
and publicly revoke what I falſely 
and maliciouſly aſſerted, begging par- 
don of his honour for the offence J 
© have committed, and promiſe to behave 
* myſelf with all becoming duty and ſub- 
* jection, to the ſaid Captain Walter 
* Vamp Eſq. for the future, and all 
© other officers ſuperior and inferior, as 
« witneſs my hand | 
Jonx Pace,” 


Though Page, by his compliance with 
this injunction of the infamous Vamp, 
obviated thoſe cruelties to which he was 
previouſly expoled; the unhappy com- 
pulſion gave him infinite concern, as he 
had thereby acknowledged a character, 
to him odious and deſpicable in the 
higheſt degree, and ſubſcribed to an ab- 
ſolute falſity. 


Thus 
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Thus ſituated he formed many refo- 
lutions of recanting, hut when he re- 
flected with deliberation on his want of 
credit in that part of the world, and 
the great power and influence of Vamp, 


conſiderations of the greateſt weight in 


every quarter of the globe ; he was con- 
vinced that every attempt to juſtify his 
conduct, would not only be vain, but 
ſubject him to more rigorous treatment, 
it poſſible, than that he had already ex- 
perienced from that inſolent and arrogant 
officer. 

He therefore determined to ſubmit 
to his fate, perſuaded that neither reaſon 
nor juſtice would deem his compliance 
the leaſt infringement on their ſacred 
dictates. 

But being of a ſpeculative turn of mind, 
he could not refrain ſome remarks on 
ſo extraordinary an incident to this pur- 
port. s 

This circumſtance of my life, added 


* to many others, convinces me of the 
: great 
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great difficulty of determining intrinlic 
merit of merit of character; as truth 
is ſo frequently liable to be obſcured, 
* and the moſt palpable falſhood impoled 
© as atteſted fact. Human life may 
* with great juſtice and propriety be 
compared to what I have read on 
* ſhip-board in a book of Manly's, con- 
* cerning a maſquerade, in which the 
* perſons preſent aſſume various guiles, 
in order to induige a vicious propen- 
£ ſity, without being known, and gratify 
* thoſe inclinations which they affect to 
* deſpiſe. Such is my unhappy fate, 
that I am compelled to ſubſcribe my- 
* ſelf a villain, though my conſcience 
* acquits me of every diſingenuous aCli- 
* on, while I juſtify the character of a 
* ſcoundrel, who I am confident deſerves 
the {public odium. Precarious ſtate ct 
mortality! tranſient vapour ef ex- 
* iſtence ! wherefore court we thy con- 
* tinuance, as thou art compoſed of va- 
* nity, ſhadow, and illuſion ? fantaſtic 
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© forms of power, rank, dignity, and 
* precedence, wherefore are ye deſired 
*by the virtuous, when your general 
office is to conſecrate the crimes of 
your poſſeſſors? O righteous judge, 
© the certainty of thy final award is in no 

' inſtance more forcibly evinced, than 
in the monſtrous perverſions of equity, 
daily incidental at the bar of human ju- 
dicature. Teach me therefore, to live 
in the world, as one out of it, nor 
' ſuffer me to be too deeply impreſſed 
by any of its changes, as they reſpect 
not intellectual happineſs, nor can rob 
the honeſt mind of its conſcious in- 

' tegrity.” 

In this manner did the worthy youth 
exculpate and conſole himſelf after the 
late tranſaction, nor did the taunts and 
inſults, conſequent on the ſame from 
people of every rank, in the leaſt affect 
him, as he was convinced that it was 
juſtifiable on his part, on every prin- 
ciple of rectitude. 

This 
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This event principally engroſſed the 
attention of our Orphan, during a long 
abſence of his friends, whoſe reſpective 
avocations had detained them on board 
a conſiderable time, nor were they per- 
mitted to go on ſhore at every ſeaſon of 
leiſure, through the enmity the chief and 
third mates had conceived, meerly on 
account of their generouſly relieving an 
unfortunate youth. 

Thus Page had his enemies both on 
board and on ſhore, inſomuch, that it 
required more than a common degree 
of fortitude, to ſuſtain their united 
efforts to render his diſtreſs intolera- 
ble. 

Amidſt theſe complicated ills, it is not 
to be wondered, if the weary ſufferer 
ſhrunk under his load, or frequently 
repined at the rigour of his puniſh- 
ment. 

Perſons in eaſe and affluence may de- 
liver lectures on patience and reſigna- 
tion, in a very plauſible tone, and urge 

the 
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the duty of ſubmiſſion on the ſcore of 
the demerit of the beſt men. The 
pampered prieſt may very elaborately 
harangue on the doctrine of content- 
ment, while he enjoys a fat benefice, 
and 1s graſping at plurality; the fran- 
tic Enthuſiaſt may bau! out for con- 
tempt of the world, and affect to glory 
in perſecution, while he fleeces his 
beſotted followers, and laughs in his 
ſleeve at the profitable effects of his 
hypocriſy; but nature will be nature 
ſtill, and compel us to feel moſt ſenſibly 
a deprivation of its ſupports and com- 
torts, notwithſtanding all that may be 
alledged to the contrary. 

As our Orphan therefore could not 
diveſt himſelf of the properties of his 
ſpecies, nor alter that conſtitution, which 
by a tender nurture, was rendered deli- 
cate; he felt more perceptibly the ri- 
gour of his ſituation, and by how much 
the more his former ſtate was eaſy and 
pleaſant, by ſo much the more was his 

O preſent, 


N 


iſland, the peculiar nature of his caſe, 


a grateful aſſurance, that his life would 
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preſent, painful and melancholy ; conſe- 
quently, his patience and reſignation re. 
flect more honour on his character as 
a man and a Chriſtian, than is due to 
the puny virtues of many canonized 
ſaints. 

Though Page became accuſtomed 
to ſoldiers fare and duty upon this 


and the exceſſive heat of the climate, 
preying on his conſtitution, afforded him 


not be protracted to any conſiderable 
length, and by that means produced 
at times, a degree of inſenſibility of the 
trials to which he was expoſed, never- 
theleſs, his condition upon the whole was 
ſuch, as redounds to the eternal diſgrace 
of the immediate and ſecondary cauſes 
of inflicting ſuch evils, even upon the 
meaneſt and moſt unworthy of the hu- 


Man Trace. ( 


The time of departure from the iſland MW \ 


now approaching, the mind of the dis- 
treſſed 
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trefſed Page was filled with the moſt fol- 
licitous defire of ſeeing his friends, 
Manly and Syringe, as well as great- 
ly affected with the fear of being depriv- 
ed of an opportunity of bidding them an 


eternal farewell. 


While he laboured under this anxiety 
concerning a circumſtance to him of 
all others the moſt important, orders 
were iſſued for a general and daily 
muſter of the reſpective companies in 
the regiment to which he belonged, 
in order to prepare them for a review, 
by the Governor of Bombay, as com- 
motions had been lately excited through 
me perfidy of ſome officers, belonging 
to the Freach Ealt-India company, and 
they were expected to be ſent very 
ſoon upon an expedition againſt the 
enemy. 

Our Orphan was not ſo much alarm- 
ed at the apprehenſion of danger, as he 
was diſguſted with one dull round of 
duty, which might agreeably employ 

O 2 a mind 
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a mind leſs ſpeculative, but appeared 
to him calculated only for perſons of 
inferior talents, who are ſtrangers to the 
more refined 'methods of paſſing time, 
Nor did the inſolence of ſerjeants and 
corporals, on this occaſion, pals unnoticed 
by Page, who could not but deſpiſe their 
affectation of the haughty airs and ſu- 
percilious deportment of their ſuperiors, 
while he, with ſome difficulty, ſubmitted 
to their unreaſonable abuſe. 

By conſtant practice he became an 
adept in the manual exerciſe, and with 
leſs trouble acquired more knowledge 
in military duty, than the major part 
of his corps, inſomuch that he might 
have hoped for preferment in any other 
company than that to which he belong- 
ed; but he was too wiſe to entertain the 
moſt diſtant hope of advantage, while 
under the command of Vamp, who 
would certainly exert his utmoſt efforts 
to prevent the leaſt ſtep that might 


tend to raiſe the generous youth to a 
ſituation, 
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ſituation, in which he might confront 
and expoſe him to public ſhame and 
irretrievable diſgrace. He went on 
indeed, without ſuſtaining any ill, or 
receiving any good from this officer, 
who conſcious of his late baſeneſs, took 
no notice of him; from whence appear- 
ed the propriety of his acquieſcing with 
his injunction, as he thereby obtained 
an exemption from the effect of his 
malice, which, had he not complied, 
would have harraſſed him inceſſantly, 

His fear of loſing an interview with 
his friends, previous to their eternal ſe- 
paration, was now increaſed by the 
command which was given to thegxegi- 
ment, to hold themſelves in readineſs. 
to embark on the ſhorteſt notice, on 
board one of the country ſhips in the 
harbour, which was to convey them to 
ſome other ſettlement, that required their 
defence and protection. 

To leave no method unattempted in 
order to accompliſh the moſt ardent 
Q 3 delire 
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deſire he entertained, he determined to 
ſpare a part of his pittance, as a gratuity 


to one of the ſailors who belonged to 
the boat's crew, in conſideration of his 
carrying off a few lines to Manly; but 
was prevented a conſiderable time, by 
being unable to procure pen and paper, 
which were forbidden to all the recruits, 
that they might not have an opportuni- 
ty of tranſmitting to their friends in 
England an account of the baſe manner 
in which they had been trepanned, and 
of publiſhing to the world the iniquity 
that is committted through the conni- 
vance of juſtice, and the ſanction of wealth 
and power, 

However, he determined to apply 
to the lieutenant, [a young fellow of ſome 
principle,] for permiſſion, which he ob- 
tained on condition of ſhewing him the 
contents of the billet, and delivering it 
to the failor in his preſence, Accord- 


ingly he retired to his quarters and wrote 


the following lines which were tran- 
ſcribed from his copy, 
| Moſt 
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Moſt valued Friend, 


HE time of our ſeparation ap- 
proaches; without ceremony there- 
fore, I beg you, together with Syringe, 
will come on ſhore as ſoon as poſlible, 
if you can obtain permiſſion ; but it it 
ſhould be denied, acquaint your hapleſs 
friend, that he may place that only gra- 
tification he has now to expect, to the 
{core of his other diſtreſſes, and aſſure 
you in return, that during life, you 


will exiſt in the grateful remem- 


brance of 
J. Pace, 


It happened very fortunately for our 
Orphan, and his friend, that at this junc- 
ture, Mr. Hearty the ſecond mate, was 
commanding officer on board; as on pro- 
ducing the billet, they immediately ob- 
tained permiſſion, and a ſum of money, 
to preſent to their unfortunate friend. 
Being thus gratified through the be- 


nevolence of this worthy officer, they 
haſtened 
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haſtened to the anxious youth, who re- 
ceived them with equal joy and ſur- 
prize, and heard with tranſport their 
good fortune, in his ſending at a time 


Mr. Hearty was on baard, as in all 


probability the arrogant and malicious 
Teſty would have deprived them on this 
lalt interview. 

Page had juſt come off guard, there- 
fore was at leiſure to ſpend the day 
with them, and though he laboured 
under much indiipoſition, the fight of 
his friends added vigour to his depreſſed 
ſpirits, and the opportunity cf. diſcloſing 
what had occurred fince their laſt inter- 


view, fulfilled a deſire which he had 


long indulged. 

In order to enjoy an uninterrupted 
conference, they went to a houſe of 
entertainment, ordered a dinner to be 
provided, and took poſſeſſion of a pri- 
vate room. As ſoon as they were ſeated, 
Manly informed his unfortunate friend, 
that the poſted declaration, relative to 
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his traducing the character of Captain 
Walter Vamp, Eſq. [as that puppy had 
ſtiled himſelf,] was become a general 
topic of converſation on board, from 
the round-houſe to the fore-caſtle, and 
that he burnt with deſire of being made 
acquainted with the particulars, inform- 
ing Page at the ſame time, that as re- 
marks on men and things was a lauda- 
ble employ for rational beings; they 
could not paſs their time better till din- 
ner was ſer ved up, than in attending to 
the character of this gentleman, the 
circumſtances that had made ſo much 
noiſe of late, and drawing ſuch reflec- 
tions as the detail might naturally ſug- 
geſt. 

As an author of eſtabliſned reputa- 
ion has declared digreſſions, which 
have an inſtructive tendency to be the 
moſt valuable part of this fort of writ- 
ing; the Editor inſerts without ſcruple 
the ſubſtance of all remarks communi- 


cated to him, and ſometimes preſumes 
| to 
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to moralize a little himſelf, ſubmitting 
the propriety of his inferences to the 
judgment of the candid reader. But to 
the point, As punctilios are odious to ra- 
tional minds, the Orphan immediately 
complied wich the propoſal of Manly, 
and thus addreſſed his attentive friends, 

Prepare yourſelves for an equal de- 
gree of ſurprize and contempt, as well as 
one of the belt leſſons of human nature, 
© that your former experience can poſli- 
. * bly have afforded you; for the ſtory 
*I am about to relate will diſplay in 
* moſt glaring colours, the ingratitude, 
pride, folly and cruelty, which too gene- 
rally prevail in the worid.“ After a 
ſhort pauſe, he proceeded; The blul- 
* tering gentleman in office, who has 
lately made himſelf ſo popular by ex- 
© torting from me an acknowledgement, 
* which I ſhall hereafter juſtify ro you 
* my friends, is nothing more than the 
* ſon of a poor tenant of my deceaſed fa- 
* ther, who rented a cottage and was 
* calually employed by him, as 55. 

* ne 
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*neſs required his attendance, This 
*ſon uſed to drive the plough till he 


arrived to the age of about ten years, 


© when the honeſt ruſtic, deſirous that 
the boy ſhould learn to write and read, 
* prevailed with the maſter of a board- 
ing ſchool, a few: miles diſtant from 
© his habitation, to take him into the 
* houſe, on condition of his doing all 
* the menial ſervices that might be al- 
lotted him. When he lived about 
four years in that ſlate, I was ſent 
to the very ſchool, and having ſeen him 
© about my father's houſe, took particu- 


lar notice of him, and did him what 


© little ſervices my childiſh ſtate would 
admit. Poſſeſſing that ſubtilty, inſe- 
parable from the character of a villain, 
he ſtrove by every method to gratify 
* my youthful follies, and would often 
ſubmit to a degree of meanneſs which 
appeared even deſpicable to my inex- 
* perien;ed mind. However, when I 
* acquainted my indulgent parents with 
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© Walter's aſſiduity in pleaſing me at 
* ſchool, they made his father conſide. 
© rable preſents, and took him into 
* conſtant employ. I was no leſs grate- 
ful according to my trifling allowance, fo 
© that Watt was amply compenſated 
for the little pleaſing offices he did me. 
* As he was not of a capacity for im- 
provement, after having been ſeven 
© years in this place, he could only read 
© ſo as to be underſtood, and with ſome 
© difficulty ſcrawl enough for the loweſt 
offices in life; though he began to 
* behave with arrogance to his equals, 
for inferiors he had none. At this 
time he was ſent for by his father in 
great haſte, a meſſage having arrived 
from London, to ſummon his imme. 
diate attendance there. When the ho- 
lidays came on, and I went as uſual 
to ſpend them with my parents, I en- 
© quired the reaſon of Watt's leaving 
* us in this abrupt manner, and was 
© told to my ſurprize and aſtoniſhment, 


that his ſiſter had ſet up for the fine 
© lady 
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© lady in town and intended to make 
© a gentleman of her brother: Suſpect- 
© ing that this reply was not ſerious, I 
deſired my father to be more explicit 
ein his information, and he frankly 
gave me to underſtand, that Kate 
having been ſent up to ſervice, had at- 
* trated the eye of a rich merchant, who 
© had ſeduced her from her place, rob- 
© bed her of her virtue, and ſtill kept 
cher as the idol of his foul, The filly 
girl, inſtead of concealing, gloried in 
© her ſhame, and had expoſed herſelf in 
cher native village, tricked out in all 
© the fopperies of the vaineſt of her ſex 
© but no eye beheld her without con- 
© tempt, nor was ſhe free from the ri- 
dicule of any one of her former com- 
© panions, When Walter arrived in 
© London, he was immediately diveſted 
© of his ruſtic garb, and preſented with 
* a complete dreſs in the very peak of 
the mode, nor did he fail of ſhewing 
' himſelf in the country, though I loſt 
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© the ſight, being at that time more lau- N f 
«* dably employed in my ſtudies at ſchool, M P 
© To be brief, after he had reſided in ” 
© town about ſix months, and was P 
© thought to have acquired a ſufficient P 
© knowledge of behaviour, to commence | * 


< procured him a very ſtrong recommen- 


dation to the preſident and council of ii} © 
© this iſland, and he arrived hither, as t 
J was informed, in quality of a cadet, 
from which the influence of his patron, n 
© had, in the ſpace of about three 0 
© years, raiſed him to his preſent ſitua. , 
© tion, | a 
© This is a detail of the adventures of * 
Captain Vamp, from whence, my * 
© triends, you will be able to infer the th 
« propriety of his conduct towards me, iſ ©* 
© as well as conceive the real character for 
and diſpoſition of the man.” fel 
Page had ſcarcely concluded this nar- d 
rative, when Manly burſt out into the del 
moſt vehement exclamations againſt ſuch * 


a diſgrace to human nature, as well as 
ſuch 
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ſuch depravity in mankind, who in com- 
pliance with paltry intereſts and con- 
nections, confer poſts of honour and 
profit on thoſe, whoſe vices ſhould ex- 
poſe them to general contempt, and 
univerſal diſapprobation. But Syringe, 
pulling him by the ſleeve, laconically 
obſerved ; that Captain Vamp, notwith- 
ſtanding all his moralizing, might not be 
the laſt, who ſhould owe his preferment 
to petticoat intereſt, 

Page, being then deſired to haſten to 
the circumſtance which had lately made 
ſo much noiſe, conciſely related what 
had previouſly paſſed, and is not neceſ- 
ſary to be repeated in this place. When 
his friends heard the whole proceeding, 
the could not but heartily deſpiſe the 
conduct of Vamp, and exculpate the un- 
fortunate Page. Manly, who was a young 
fellow of great penetration, and could 
Intuitively diſcern the merits of cauſes, 
deſired that he would not give way to a 
moment's anxiety, on account of a tran- 
ſaction to which he was compelled by all. 

* the 
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the dictates of reaſon, nature, and 
Juſtice. 

By this time they had regaled them. 
ſelves, and night drawing on, when the 
friends of our Orphan were ordered to re- 
pair on board, as they expected to weigh 
anchor in the morning ; it was deter- 
mined to employ the little interval that 
remained, in a manner becoming men of 
reaſon and reſolution, Manly therefore, 
{ſenſible that actions mult teſtify friend- 
ſhip, preſented the hapleſs youth with his 
laſt donation, in a manner that could 
not but charm a generous beholder, ac- 
companying it with theſe words: © Ac- 
© cept, worthieſt though moſt unfortu- 
© nate Youth, this laſt token of a ſincere 
regard for the virtues of your mind, 
* and genuine ſympathy for your com- 
© plicated woes. I have performed all 
the offices my ſituation would admit, 
* as a man and a friend, and can only 
© lament that ſo ſignal an opportunity 
has offered for the diſplay of my huma- 
« nity, 
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©nity, at a juncture when I have been 
thus deprived of the power. Deign 
© therefore to receive the will as the 


* deed, and ſolace yourſelf with an aſ- 
* ſurance, that your: hapleſs fate, ſo poig- 


* nant and ſo undeſerving, has made a 


* ſenſible impreſſion on one honeſt breaſt, 


+ and bedewed the cheeks that diſdain an 


* hypocritical tear. O never, never de- 
part from the principles, by which you 


have hitherto acted, but as you have 


* thus ſtrenuouſly maintained the cauſe 
* of virtue, perſeyere to the end. Your 


experience has already convinced you, 


that merit is not the road to prefer- 
ment, that grandeur is not the atten- 
* dant on goodneſs, nor riches the lot of 
*the juſt; but on the contrary, that in- 


© trinſic worth is too often obſcured under 


the gloom of poverty, the veil of mo- 
* deſty, and the calumny of malice, As 
* this is the caſe, ſuffer not the events of 


human life to perplex you above mea-- 


© ſure. Remember, that all ſenſual en- 
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© joyments are precarious ;z nor ever for- 
get that impartial award, which will 
* manifeſt to the world all characters as 
they are, tear off the guiſes that are 
here aſſumed, applaud the juſt, and pu- 
* niſh the guilty,” 

Our Orphan was delighted with the 
philoſophy of his friend, which contri- 
buted greatly to allay the grief under which 
he laboured at their approaching ſepara- 
tion, and he determined to ſummon rea- 
ſon to his aid, and ſuſtain the affecting 
ſtroke as became a man. But alas | what 
are our beſt reſolutions ? our brittle frame 
cannot ſtand againſt violent aſſaults, our 
jorrows mult have vent, and when tru- 
ly affected, we muſt expreſs our feel- 


ing. 


Such was the caſe with the virtuous 


Page, who then parted with his friends 
with apparent compoſure; for as the wind 
was not at that time fair, he was ſup- 
2orted by a fond hope of another inter- 
view; but in the morning, when from 


his 


To 
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his poſt as centinel, he beheld the ſhip 
under way, all his reſolutions failed, and 
grief poſſeſſed his ſoul, His mind was 
tortured with the remembrance of the 
friendly intercourſe he had maintained 
with two generous ſhipmates ; the deſ- 
pair of meeting with another ſocial and 
humane being an the future courſe of his 
life; and the forlorn ſituation in which 
he was now left. Thus agitated, he 
gazed till the veſſel was out of ſight, 
when he burſt into tears, tore his hair, 
and diſcovered every ſymptom of frantic 
deſpair, 

The departure of the ſhip had repre- 
ſented to his mind the happy proſpect 
of the meaneſt on board, who were now 
on their paſſage to their native country; 
while he was deemed to perpetual exile, 
ſentenced to inceſſant ſlavery, and con- 
ſigned to remedileſs miſery. This re- 
flection was aggravated by conſidering, 
that if on their arrival in England, his 
friends might acquaint his relations with 

his 
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his unhappy fate; their want of power 
to redreſs his injuries from the uncer- 


tain reſidence of the infamous Crimps, 


or the prevailing influence of ſuch as 
protect them, would add to the wretch- 
edneſs of thole whom he held moſt 
dear, and render them equally miſera- 
ble with himſelf, 

As the perplexed mind is ever ready 
to ſuggeſt diſtreſſing thoughts, it occur- 
red to the afflicted youth at this critical 
ſeaſon; that if his friends ſhould ſucceed 
in their application for juſtice, and or- 
ders ſhould be ſent for his diſcharge 
and honourable conveyance to England, 
he might at that time be employed in 
ſome remote part of the country, or in 
' a tedious expedition, or probably never 

return-to the place, where ſuch informa- 
tion might arrive; ſo that every dawn 
of hope was baniſhed from his ming, 
and a thouſand gloomy reflections ab- 
ſorbed his faculties, and rendered him 

for 


677) 
ſor a time, a ſpectacle equally ſhock- 
ing with the moſt frantic inhabitant 
of the manſions of Bedlam. 


CCC 


CHAP. VIII. 


Melancholy effects of the late event. 
—Page embarks with his corps on 
board a country ſhip. —Inſtances of 
the humanity of a Laſcar.— General re- 
flections upon ſlavery, 


T is very natural to ſuppoſe, that the 


phan was productive of bodily indiſpoſi- 
tion, as there is a conſtant ſympathy 
ſubſiſting between the mental and cor- 
poral frames, or in other words, as the 
ſtate of the mind in general will affect the 
habit of the body. 

Words cannot deſcribe the melan- 
choly reſult of the late event, nor can 
all the art of rhetoric diſplay the pierc- 


ing 


mental diſtraction of our hapleſs Or- 
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ing ſenſations, and conſummate wretched. I ro 
neſs of this generous youth thus deſpe - fo 
perately unfortunate. re 
The extreme agitation of his mind ra 
had affected the whole nervous fyſtem, 
and brought on him an inceſſant tre- to 
mour ; ſo that he was rendered incapa- hy 
ble of the common offices of life, and m 
therefore once again conveyed to the in 
hoſpital. But here he found not the re- 
ception he expected in conſequence of his MW dc 
friend's recommendation; for as all the m 
former officiouſneſs of the ſurgeon and E 
nurſe had been the effect of Syringe's MW » 
inſtructing the one and feeing the ot 
other, and his departure had deprived IM Ir 
them of every advantageous proſpect; 
they treated him with their uſual neg- he 
lect and contempt. la 
This circumſtance brought to his in 
mind the ſordid jmotives by which the MW of 
generality of mankind are actuated, and W pe 
the intrinſic value of a generous, difin- WW fo 
tereſted friendſhip, an exalted gene- w 


rolity 


bo 
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roſity of foul, which diſpoſes the poſſeſ- 
ſor to good actions without the leaſt 
regard to ſelf, that prevailing conſide- 
ration with the million, 

His ſurgeon indeed ſeemed very ready 
to give him advice, and would frequent- 
ly remind him of the folly of thinking 
more highly of himſelf, than became one 
in his ſtation, which inſtead of alleviating, 
would increaſe his troubles. This was a 
doctrine that had been frequently recom- 
mended to him ſince his arrival in theſe 
Eaſtern climes; he therefore heard it 
with indifference, and filent contempt 
of the hardened wretch who now de- 
livered it. 

Having in this place leiſure to reflect, 
he could not but reproach himſelf for his 
late frantic behaviour, and condemn his 
impious arraignment of the wiſe diſpoſer 
of events, in allotting him a fate fo 
peculiarly dire. In attonement therefore, 
for the excurſions and wild fallies to 
which his diſtreſſes had impetuouſly 

= driven 
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driven him, he determined on a placid 
acquieſcence with his future fate, and 
reſigned ſubmiſſion to all the ills that 
might befal him in the courſe of his 
flavery. 

The ſtate of his mind being thus 
rendered tranquil through the aſſiſtance 
of reaſon and religion ; his nervous diſor- 
der proportionably abated, ſo that being 
deemed capable of his duty, he was 


* diſcharged, and once more reſumed his 


abject ſtation. 
But though Page, by means of theſe 


laudable reſolutions, diſpelled that degree 
of deſpair which ſometimes diſqualified 
him for the common functions of lite; 
though he was not always frantic, he 
was ever melancholy ; a continual gloom 
fat on his countenance, and grief was in- 
delibly ſtamped on his features. His 
aſpect indicated a generous mind op- 
preſſed with ſorrow, and the trickling 
tear that frequently bedewed his once 


3 but now pallid cheek, beſpoke 
ſome 
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ſome extraordinary ſhock too violent for 
frail nature to ſuſtain. Though in the 
bloom of life, he carried the marks of 
all the ills that can be ſuppoſed to oc- 
cur in the term of the greateſt age; as 
through the aggravated nature of his 
misfortunes, and the extreme ſuſceptibi- 
lity of his diſpoſition, they had ſo ex- 
ceſſively preyed on his vital frame. 
In this ſtate of body and mind, he was. 
ordered to embark with the company to 
which he belonged, on board a ſhip in 
the harbour, that was to convey them 
on a deſtined expedition to fome other 
ſettlements. 

Theſe ſhips are chiefly manned with 
tie natives, who are called Laſcars, poor 
wretches that are frequently treated with 
incredible barbarity, and exhibit a picture 
of diſtreſs and miſery that cannot but 
ſhock the humane beholder. Such was 
the herd with which our Orphan was 
promiſcuouſly huddled between decks, 
here there prevailed a moſt nauſcous 
tench, through the ſmell that is pecu- 
liar 
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liar to theſe Indians, and the ſoil of the 
lazy part of the Engliſhmen. Page was 
remarkable for the cleanlineſs and neat- 
neſs of his appearance under an ordinary 
garb, and from ſuch a diſpoſition could 
not but be greatly diſguſted at the crew, 
with which he was compelled to aſſo- 
ciate. 

His preſent ſituation was very irk- 
fome, not meerly on account of the 
coarſeneſs of his fare, but the indelicacy 
of his companions, who happened all 
to be of the lower claſs of people, and 
utter ſtrangers to every refined and ge- 
nerous ſentiment. 

Thus ſituated, he could only bode over 
misfortunes in reflection, as he well 
knew, the leaſt complaint, inſtead of 
exciting pity, would contribute to the 
ſportive mirth of wretches, who ſeemed 
ro have been fitted for their abject ſtate, 
Nevertheleſs in ſpite of all his reſolution, 
an involuntary tear would ſometimes drop 
as he walked the deck, which being 

obſerved 
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obſerved by a poor Laſcar that attend- 
ed on the captain, excited the deſire of 
that benevolent Pagan, to know the 
cauſe, which produced ſo extraordinary 
an effect. Watching therefore an oppor- 
tunity, he aſked him in his broken 
manner of ſpeaking, and in a plaintive 
tone, Why he have cryee when no- 
body have knockee him ?* The Orphan 
ſtkuck with the ſenſibility of a Heathen, 
told him that he would take another 
opportunity of gratifying his deſire, and 
retiring below, thus reflected with him- 
ſeit on the extraordinary. occaſion. 

„Though I revere the Chriſtian 
ſyſtem, as moſt happily conducive to 
promote an univerſal benevolence, both 
from the examples it ſets forth, and 
the precepts it inculcates; I cannot but 
deſpife the greateſt part of its profeſſors, 
who ſeem to be actuated by principles 
1, MW repugnant to its very genius; and while 
p WW they pique themſelves upon a meer 
g name, and look down with contempt 
d upon the uncultivated Heathen z can ſee 
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the moſt poignant diſtreſs of their fellow 
creatures, yea their fellow Chriſtians, 
without the leaſt emotion of tenderneſs or 
ſympathy. 4 

& Indeed I have obſerved, that the 
forms of religion ſcarcely prevails in this 
part of the world; while the practice 
of it is wholly unfaſhionable ; the only 
principles that ſeem to operate here, 
are avarice, ambition, and cruelty. A 
few petty tyrants, delegated by their 
more tyrannical maſters in Europe, ex- 
erciſe a lawleſs ſway over a number 
of unfortunate beings, whom poverty, 
infamy, or vile fraud have expoſed to 
their caprice and cruelty. 

In the courſe of my troubles, three 
Chriſtians have evinced the prevalence 


of a benevolent principle; the next hu- 
mane being, (ſhame to our complexion 
and education) appears in the character 


of an Indian, a Pagan, My griefs ſeem 
to have reached his heart, and the poor 
ſlave, untaught in the ſchool of virtue, is 

diſpoſed, 
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Vl diſpoſed, if I can diſcern aright, to do 
8, me thoſe kind offices, which have been 
Or denied by my fellow Chriſtians, my 
Countrymen. Away then with title, 
name, and diſtinction, and be the crown 
of honour placed on the head of intrin- 
© fic merit alone! talk not to me of Chriſ- 
tian nor Heathen, of white nor black, 
of prince, nor ſlave; but ſhew me the. 
being in human form, who does honour 
to his nature by a behaviour correſpon- 
dent with the eternal obligations of truth 
and juſtice ; and I will unfeignedly re- 
V. vere him.” 
fo Such were the remarks ſuggeſted to 
/the mind of our Orphan on the late oc- 


ee WS 

* caſion, nor was he miſtaken in his opi- 

nion concerning the enquiring Indian, 
who having great influence with his 

n : | 

8 maſter, on account of this fidelity, ſoon 

conferred many favours upon him, and 


evinced the truth of the foregoing ob- 
ſervations. 


I, As 
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As they had frequent intercourſes, 
Page gradually rendered him perfectly 
ſenſible of the nature of his caſe, and 
the generous Indian, though rude and 
uncultivated, having a good natural un- 
derſtanding, and a diſpoſition truly bene- 
volent, was affected with each circum- 
ſtance as became a man, nor would have 
done diſhonour to a Chriſtian, 

His long continuance in the ſervice of 
Engliſhmen had rendered their language 
familiar to him, as well as inured him to 
their cuſtoms, ſo that he could main- 
tain a converſation onany common topic ; 
and indeed, Page eſteemed him the wor- 
thieſt character, and preferred his compa- 
ny to that of any one on board. 

The intimacy that ſubſiſted between 
our Orphan, and this Indian, drew on 
him the contempt, not only of his offi- 
cers, but his companions, who eſteemed 
it the greateſt inſtance of meanneſs in 
a white man and a Chriſtian to aſſociate 
with a Laſcar, and a Pagan, though 

they 
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they could be guilty of actions, which 
that very Heathen deſpiſed. 

Page was at length ſo incenſed with 
the.taunts he received on this account, 
that no longer able to ſuſpend his reſent- 
ment, he frankly declared his opinion of 
the ſuperiority of the Indian, in point of 
diſpoſition, to the major part even of the 
white men on board, which declaration 
ſubjecting him to the infolence of an en- 
fign belonging to his company, extorted 
from him a behaviour that was con- 
ſtrued into an offence, and expoſed him 
to very rigorous treatment. 

Mr. Flag, who was not a little elated 
with his paltry preferment, preſuming that 
he had an undoubted right to decide in 
all caſes, when his ſuperior officer was ab- 
ſent, ordered Page to be taken into cuſ- 
tody, and there detained till the caſe 
ſhould be determined by a Court- 
Martial. 5 

Accordingly he was confined to his 
birth and guarded, though there was no 


danger of his eſcaping, by two centinels, 
who 
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who in their turns failed not to load 
him with the fouleſt reproaches, which 
were more afflicting to him than any cor- 
poral puniſhment they could have deviſ- 
ed. 

Page, on the firſt opportunity that 
offered, acquainted his Indian friend, 
with the nature of the caſe that had re. 
duced him to his preſent abject ſituation, 
inſinuating at the ſame time, that if any 
method could be concerted to prevent the 
affair from being referred to the deter. 
mination of the Court- Martial, it might 
exempt him from the ſeverity of their 
award. | 

His friend, therefore, applied to his 
maſter in behalf of the oppreſſed youth, 
and he kindly interpoſing, a pardon 
was promiſed, on condition of his im- 
ploring forgiveneſs of the offended gen- 
tleman, upon his knees, in the preſence 
of the whole ſhip's company, ' as well as 
all the ſoldiers on board. 

This compulſion did not a little morti- 


fy the unfortunate Page, who poſſeſſed 
a ſpirit 
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a ſpirit ſuperior to mean and little acti- 
ons; but as in ſome former, ſo in the 
preſent caſe, inclination was forced to 
ſubmit to neceſlity ; and a gentleman by 
birth, education, and behaviour, obliged 
to make the loweſt condeſcenſion to a 
deſpicable wretch, who could urge po 
juſtifiable pretence to the reſpect and 
eſteem of one ingenuous mind. 

This affair was conducted with all the 
formality and parade, uſual on ſuch oc- 
caſions; every perſon on board was 
muſtered ; the ſtate of the caſe repre- 
ſented with a mighty air of ſolemnity 
the clemency of the offended enſign very 
elaborately diſplayed by Captain Vamp, 
who was ſpokeſman, and advice given 
to the delinquent, with the moſt ceremo- 
nious affectation; after which, a caution 
was delivered to all preſent, concerning 
the duty and obedience they owed to 
their officers, and then they were diſmiſ- 
ied to their reſpective ſituations. 

But this treatment, on account of his 


attachment to the generous and friendly 
Indian, 
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| reſpect of Page, for ſo worthy an object; Pe. 
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Indian, did not in the leaſt abate the 


on the contrary, the ſincerity he had 
evinced in his application to the Captain 
his maſter, in his helpleſs caſe, enhanced 
his eſteem for ſo amiable à character, pl 
among a ſet of people whom he had 
heard branded with every odious appel. 
lation. 


Nor was his reſpect without juſt foun- * 
dation ; for ſuch was the compaſſion of 2 
the poor flave, that he had offered him- 5 
ſelf to undergo whatever ſentence thi a 


Court might pronounce, eſteeming the 
hard fate of the diſtreſſed youth, owing Ml 7 
to the notice he had firſt taken of him; of 
theſe humane ſentiments was the Heathen iſ © 
poſſeſſed. 

The conduct of this Indian, and the 
exalted diſpoſition which he evinced, 
turned the thoughts of our Orphan to- 
wards the propriety and juſtice of enſlav- 
ing any human being, under whatever 
pretence their uſurping and tyrannical 
fellow: creatures might alledge, and drew 

from 
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from him ſome remarks to this pur- 
port. 

« So .amazingly prevalent is the force 
of tyrant cuſtom, that it adds a ſanction 
to practices neither juſtifiable on princi- 
ples of nature, reaſon, nor religion. Be- 
cauſe the abominable method of enflav- 
ing our fellow creatures has long pre- 
vailed, many fancy they have an un- 
doubted right to follow an eſtabliſhed 
rule, and laugh at thoſe who attempt 
to demonſtrate the iniquity and injuſtice 
of this practice. But it is very certain, 
that the remoteſt precedent cannot juſti- 
fy a bad cuſtom, nor can numberleſs 
examples evince the propriety of an ini- 
quitous conduct. 

© If they cite the neceſſity of ſlaves in 
our Colonies and foreign ſettlements ; 
their cruel and rapacious temper ; their 
being Heathens, and in ſhort that moſt 
prevailing argument, the great ſums 
which the Guinea trade in particular 
brings in: all theſe obſervations will fall 


to 
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to the ground, when we: conſider, that 
it has been rendered evident by demon. 
ſtration undeniable, that theſe perſons 
over whom the white men arrogate a 
dominion, are formed from the hand of 
the adorable Creator, with faculties ca- 
pable of all the functions in human life, 
and conſequently if bleſſed with equal 
advantages for their improvement, would 
contribute to the good of ſociety as eſſen- 
tially, as thoſe of another colour. In 
ſhort, they differ meerly in the com- 
plexion of a ſkin, and an unhappy de- 
privation of that knowledge in ſcience 
and religion, which inſtead of being al- 
ledged as a ground for enſlaving them, 
ought to excite the pity of thoſe eſpecial- 
ly who pretend to the title of Chriſtian, 
and induce them to ule every means to 
bring theſe unhappy beings to a right 
underſtanding of themſelves, of their 
Creator, and of Society in general. If 
it be urged that the peculiarly unfortu- 
nate fituation of theſe people, is owing to 


any 
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any judicial cauſe, I believe thoſe who 
uſurp a deſpotic power over them, would, 
on ſerious reflection and conſcientious 
examination of their own hearts, diſcover 
many crimes which deſerve as ſevere a 
puniſhment, eſpecially when it is obſery- 
ed, that their tranſgreſſions are commit- 
ted againſt the cleareſt light and evi- 
dence, and in manifeſt repugnance to 
the dictates of their reaſon, and the con- 
viction of their own minds, 

„This honeſt Indian, this Pagan 
ſlave, has ſhewn in the moſt undeniable 
manner, that he is endued with ſympa- 
thy and benevolence, two principles, 
that do great honour to human nature, 
and are not ranked in the lower claſs of 
Chriſtian virtues. He appears allo to 
have a good conception of things, as far 
as they could occur in his ſphere of 
life, and has diſcovered an apprehen- 
lion that amazed me; Now as this is 
the caſe with one of theſe people, it 
is doubtleſs the ſame with many others, 

R if 


lowed by the inflicting of barbarities, 
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if not with all; ſo that upon the whole, 
their deplorable ſtate ſeems to be the 
effect of the tyranny and avarice of thoſe, 
who through the no more deſerved fa- 
vour of an indulgent providence, have 
it in their power to oppreſs them. 

„ Surely it muſt appear to every 
thinking perſon, that if we conſider 
mankind in general, of all climates and 
complexions, as forming one grand chain 
of human ſociety ; it manifeſtly tends to 
the detriment of the whole, when thoſe 
officers are aſſigned to the human, which MW P 
'only belong to the brutal creation. 
Upon the whole, nothing can add more 
diſgrace to human nature, than the abo- 
minable practice of mankind in preying 
upon each other, and this cuſtom con- 
tracts more aggravated guilt, when fol- 


BE 


which they will not exerciſe on their 


brutes.“ 
The remainder of the time on board, 


Page paſſed without any thing remarka- 
ble 


pac 
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ble occurring; kept up his intercourſe 

with his Indian friend, and received 

many favours from his benevoleat hand; 

till after a winding and tedious paſſage, 

having put into ſome places on the 

Malabar coaſt ; they ſtood to the North- 

ward, and at length arrrived at Madrals, 
whence they were deſtined to proceed on 

a military expedition, 


. 


Prelude. — The corps to which the Or- 
phan belongs proceeds to action in 
concert with others. Inſtances of tlie 
near alliance between courage and 
honour, and the affinity between cow- 
ardice and tyranny.—Obſervations on 
ſome Indian cuſtoms and manners. 
—Remarks of the Editor on the 
foregoing paſſages. 

UR Orphan being now ready to 
enter upon action in a military ca- 


pacity, it will be neceſſary to give a 
R 2 brief 
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brief deſcription of the ſeat of war in 
that ſpot whereon he engaged, as well 
as the cauſes which gave riſe to ſuch hoſ- 
tile commotions. 

The ambition and intrigues of the 
French Court, not confined to the Con- 
tinent of America, had extended to the 
Eaſt-Indies, where they had artfully en- 
deavoured to embroil the Engliſh com- 
pany with the Nabobs, or Viceroys of 
the great Mogul, in different parts of 
his Empire. 

Nw to underſtand the mulitaty 
tranſ:Eicns in this part of the 
world, it is neceſſary to inform the 
Reader, that a Nabob is the governor 
of a province, or of a ſingle town and 
its territory, Theſe Nabobs are all tri- 
butary to the Mogul Emperor, but a& 
in other reſpects as abſolute monarchs 
within their reſpective territories; for 
which reaſon the Europeans ſettled on 
that coaſt, have endeavoured to court 
or command a regard from the Nabobs 
in their neighbourhood. 

| | Hence 
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Hence aroſe the chief cauſe of diſpute 
between the French and Evgliſh ; for the 
former, having obſerved, about a year 
before this period, that the latter had in- 
gratiated themſelves with the Nabob of 
Arcot, one the. provinces of the Mogul; 
commenced hoſtilities, and in an engage- 
ment, ſlew the Nabob and routed his 
army. 

In conſequence of theſe proceedings, 
the ſon of the deceaſed Nabob, being 
joined by a neighbouring Viceroy, deter- 
mined to retaliate on the French the in- 
juries they had done his father, and ac- 
cordingly attacked and routed them in 
the neighbourhood of Pondicherry. 
However, by the ſtratagem and addreſs 
of the governor of the laſt mentioned 
place, who found means to raiſe a pow- 
er fulintereſt amongſt the viceroys of ſome 
adjacent provinces z the fon of the de- 
ceaſed Nabob of Arcot was obliged to 
take ſhelter in the Trichenopoly, a place 
of great ſtrength to the ſouthward, 

and. 
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enemy, who had collected an army, 
and were approached within nine miles 
of Madras. 

Accordingly, coming up with them at 
Coverupante, about fifteen miles from 
Arcot, he gave them a total defeat, and 
beſides the killed, took a French lieute- 
nant and forty-eight men priſoners, with 
all the enemies cannon, and a great quan- 
tity of warlike ſtores. He then returned 
with his forces to Fort St. David's, hav- 
ing in his way demoliſhed a new town, 
which the French goveinour had cauſed 
to be built. 

The company to which Page belong- 
ed, was likewiſe employed in this laſt 
tranſaction, io that for the ſhort time of 
his reſidence in this part of the world, 
he had gained a conſiderable experience 
in the nature of their military engage- 
ments, 

Nor was this the leaſt agreeable part 
of his adventures; for the generous youth 
frequently declared, that to face his ene- 
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my in the field was becoming a man, 
and that he was ever willing to ſtand the 
common chance of war; nay it appear- 
ed from the teſtimony of ſeveral of his 
fellow ſoldiers, that he had acquitted 
himſelf on this, and every other occa- 
ſion of the like kind, with great ſpirit 
and reſolution. 

But ſuch was the puſillanimous be- 
haviour of the lieutenant, who, together 
with Captain Vamp, had ſought occaſion 
to add to the miſeries of the unfortunate 
youth, that it cauſed his ſuſpenſion from 
duty, and incurred on him the contempt 
of the whole corps. That daſtardly offi- 
cer, having been diſpatched at the head 
of About fifty men, in purſuit of a few 
ſtragglers, who had taken a different 
route from the main army, advanced 
with ſuch apparent caution and timidi- 
ty, as ſuffered every one of them to make 
their eſcape, and by obtaining a reinforce- 
ment, afforded them an opportunity of 
rallying, to the diſadvantage of the ſmall 
detachment, 
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detachment, ſeveral of whom fell into 
their hands. 

The different behaviour of the diſtreſ. 
ſed Page and the inſolent lieutenant, 
plainly indicated the different principles 
by which they were actuated, and proves, 
that on certain occaſions, the prevail. 
ing diſpoſition of every individual will 
appear. 

Our Orphan had never been deſigned 
for a martial life, he had been forced 
into the ſervice againſt his conſent, tre- 
panned by vile fraud, ſuffered numerous 
hardſhips, and been treated with almoſt 
every mark of indignity; yet as there 
was now no proſpect of eſcaping, nor 
the leaſt hope of exempting himſelf from 
the dire obligation ; he determined to 
behave like a man, and convince every 


one around him, that he deteſted cow- 


ardice, as much as he diſdained ſlavery ; 
ever reſolved to aſſert the dignity of his 
nature, and act conſiſtently with the cha- 
racter he had long gloried to maintain. 
Not 
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Not ſo the abject wretch, who had 
ſo infamouſly perverted his power, to 
the abuſe of a youth of ſuch noble and 
ſublime principles ; he had voluntarily 
entered the ſervice, aſſumed the martial 
profeſſion, been preferred beyond his 
merit, and treated with a reſpect, to 
which he was in no juſt ſenſe entitled ; 
yet amidſt all the obligations under 
which he laid to the company that em- 
ployed him, and the preſervation of the 
character he aſſumed ; his coward heart 
would not permit him to act as became 
a man, but compelled him to declare 
by his conduct, that he was as meanly 
timid and irreſolute, as he was imperi- 
ouſly vain and arrogant. 

However, his intereſt being conſidera- 
ble, the plea he offered in defence of his 
conduct was admitted, and he was re- 
ſtored to his former rank, in which 
he reſumed his former arrogance and 
tyranny. 


Soon 
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2 Soon after this ſucceſs, a gallant and 
experienced officer arrived from Eng- * 
land, to take upon him the command 
of the company's troops, and having ſul 
collected all the forces that could be lf "* 
raiſed, took the field, accompanied by 
the gentleman who had on the late oc- 
caſion ſignalized his valour. Such ef- 
fectual meaſures were now purſued, that I . 
the French Commander finding all his I ub 
ſchemes baffled in every quarter, re- 
called his regulars from the Indian ar- 
my, determined for the future to act 
only in the defenſive. 

The French company famed by 


theſe repeated diſaſters, in order to com- 
promiſe matters, ſent over toaCommiſlary, 
who concluded a convention with the 
Engliſh, by which means, a ſhort ſuſpen- 
ſion from hoftilities was brought about, 
that afforded our Orphan ſome convinc- 
ing proofs of the certain connection be- 
tween a tyrannical and daſtardly diſpo- 
ſition. 
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From the ſmall experience Page had 
acquired, he greatly preferred ſeaſons of 
action to an indolent repoſe in times of 
ſuſpenſion, at the different ſettlements 
in the country; for he had obſerved 
aͤuring the courſe of his experience, that 
thoſe infolent, tyrannical fellows, who 
were fond of ſtrutting on a parade, and 
2buſing unfortunate wretches, that were 
ubject to their arbitrary laſh ; always 
treated the "ſoldiers with more lenity, 
ny affected a kind of humanity, when 
danger approached. 

As about a years reſt from the toil 
o marching and engaging in theſe ſultry 
:limes, enſued upon the late convention 
t offered Page time to reflect on ſome 
circumſtances that had preſented them- 
ſelves to his notice: we ſhall therefore, 
offer them to the Reader, as nearly as 
poſſible in his own terms as addreſſed 
'0 the Editor: 

„That I may not tire you, my dear 
friend, with a tedious detail of my own 

S fortunes, 
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fortunes, which I believe you will 
acknowledge to have been moſt remark. 
ably adverſe, I will endeavour to divert 
your mind from the melancholy ſcene, 
by a brief review of ſome cuſtoms and 
manners which prevail here, and ſhall 
then expect in return, ſuch remarks as t 
your good ſenſe and experience will MW h 
doubtleſs ſuggeſt to you on the occa- 
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ſion. 2 
_« Before my departure from Europe, W ;; 
I fancied that pride preyailed in a ſuper- . 
lative degree in that quarter of the globe, M .. 
and perhaps with ſome truth, till retain W 
my opinion; but as the Europeans have je 
it not in their power to diſplay the effects 80 
of it in ſo glaring a manner, as the rich b. 
and powerful Indians; 1 own I was ſtruck 
with the pageantry of their dreſs, the ot 
ſplendour of their retinue, and the luxury MW g. 
of their living. _ 
«© Nor was I leſs aſtoniſhed at the wide MW ©; 
diſparity between the rich and the poor, ts 
in theſe articles; for while the forma th 
are attired in filk, attended by number MW 1y 
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| of ſlaves, and pampered with every deli- 
a cacy; the latter, eſpecially among the 
t Genttoos, go almoſt naked, are the veri- 


5 eſt drudges, and live upon the coarſeſt 
d tare, 


l Female vanity is very apparent in 
8 theſe climes, for the ladies adorn their 
heads with ſuch jewels or toys as they 
. can by any means procure; they have 

alſo jewels in their ears and noſes, and 
8 ſometimes ſtretch the hole that 1s bored 
4 in their ears to ſuch an extent, that it will 


„ admit a ſhilling to paſs through it. Their 
in wriſts and ancles are adorned with brace- 
lets, and they have rings upon their fin- 
gers and toes, either of gold, ſilver, or 
braſs. 

There is likewiſe a peculiar branch 
of male finery in the ſaſhes, which are 
generally richly embroidered, with two 
ends hanging before, bordered with gold 
or ſilver tiſſue interwoven, In theſe they 
ſtick, on the left ſide, the handles of 
their daggers, which ale either curiout- 
ly wrought or ſet with precious ſtones. 

8 2 The 
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The method of travelling in palanquins, 
appears happily adapted to gratify their 
conſtitutional indolence, as a more lazy 
mode of conveyance cannot well be in- 
vented, 

A Palanquin conſiſts of a bed and bed. 
ſtead covered with an ample Canopy, 
either of velvet or cloth, faſtened by 


means of croſs ſticks and ſilk and cotton 
cords, to an arch of Bamboo, (a kind of 


Cane common in this Country) from 
the ends of which arch, proceed the 


E Poles, that are all of one peice, The 


perſon carried, may conveniently ſit up- 
right under the arch, and be bolſtered up 
in that poſture by one or two large pil⸗ 
lows, and occaſionally he may be at his 
length and fleep by the way. 

Some of theſe Palanquins are rendered 
very expenſive from the decorations 
employed on them, from the rich ſtuff 
with which this portable couch and 1ts 
canopy are covered; allo from the value 
of 1ts — or ſilver taſſels, and the feet 

being 
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being carved or plated over, repreſent- 
ing couchant lions, griffins, and other 
hgures. 

« T obſerved in Bombay that they co- 
vered them, during the rains, with a 
kind of thatch, eaſily put off or on, made 
of the leaves of a tree, and lined with 
callicoe, thus forming a ſhelter, impene- 
trable by the moſt violent rains, and hav- 
ing windows that ſhut or open at plea- 
ſure. 

The Moors I diſcovered to be ex- 
tremely jealous of their women, whom 
they commit to the care of Eunuchs 
by hundreds, and ſome of the moſt weal- 
thy, to the amount of a thouſand. 

“When a man of ſubſtance travels, 
he uſually hires eight or ten Cooleys, or 
chairmen, to carry his Palanquin, four 
of whom run at the rate of about five 
miles an hour, and their companions re- 
lieve them at a certain time without 
ſtanding till, 

* In ſhort, the opulent are indulged 
with every gratification that pride or 
luxury 
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luxury can well be imagined to deſire, 
while the wretched poor are in general, 
treated with leſs humanity than we often 
practiſe towards the brutal creation.“ 

After theſe trite and general remarks, 
the Editor, at the deſire of his friend, 
thus proceeded : 

ce As I have always, before this 
voyage, been deſtined to China, I have 
only had an opportunity of obſerving 
ſuch cuſtoms and manners, as are very 
different from thoſe in theſe parts, and 
therefore have attended to your brief reci- 
tal with much pleaſure. 

With reſpect to the prevalence of 
pride, 'tis a quality inſeparable from the 
human heart, and only appears more or 
leſs glaring, as opportunity may offer 
for its diſplay, or it may be attemper- 
ed by good ſenſe. 

fParade and Pageantry, likewiſe, con- 
ſtitute a very great part of human life, 
which has therefore been very juſtiy re- 
preſented to theatric ſtage, on which 

the 
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the mimic player ſtruts his hour, and 
then makes his exit; as the immortal 
Shakeſpear has moſt beautifully deli- 
neated. 

« But of all their cuſtoms, I think 
their engroſſing ſuch numbers of the fair 
ſex, has a moſt pernicious tendency, 
Nothing can certainly be more cruel, 
or more oppolite to the benevolent in- 
tention of nature, than thus ſacrificing 
a number of poor creatures, to the jea- 
loully and caprice of one man, who 
perhaps, amidſt three or four hundred, 
confines his embraces to a very few of 
them; while the reſt, in the flower of 
their age, and with all the violence of 
unſatisfied defires, inſpired and nurſed 
by the heat of the climate, languiſh and 
pine in miſery and gloomy diſcontent. 
Beſides, this cuſtom muit be attended 
with the moſt fatal coniequences, for ex- 
cluſive of the injuilice of rendering fo 
many perſons miſerable, and the injury 
done to the population of the country; 

It 
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it leads both the great and meaner ſort, 
from very different cauſes, to the crime 
againſt nature; for as this practice neceſ- 
ſarily thins ſociety of the women, that 
would otherwiſe appear on the rank for 
wives, the poorer ſort, from a ſcarcity of 
that ſex, are led to give a moſt criminal 
turn to their paſſions, and betake them- 
ſelves to their own; while on the other 
hand, the abundance of women at the 
command of the rich, creates ſatiety that 
produces the ſame effect; ſo that every 


conſideration, boch human and divine, 


ſerves to eſtabliſh the preference of the 
European Law, in permitting but one 
wife, to the polygamy and concubinage 
allowed in theſe Eaſtern Countries. 

“In ſhort, my friend, from your ac- 
count and from my own obſervation, I 
am convinced, that there is univerſally 
prevalent in this part of the world, a 
ſenſuality, to which the warnith of the 
climate ſo ſtrongly and fo unhappily in- 
clines the inhabitants, who, by this ener- 
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vity and relaxation, generally ſpeaking, 
are rendered unſuſceptible of thoſe manly 
virtues, and that hardineſs, conſtitutio- 
nal to thoſe born under the colder and 
rougher zones: thence, in all probability, 
ariſes the indolent and flaviſh acquieſ- 
cence of the Eaſtern nations in gencral, 
with that deteſtable form of government, 
Deſpotiſm; where neither the profuſeſt 
fertility of foil, nor the Elyſian tempe- 
rature of the air in ſome parts, nor the 
choiceſt bleſſings of nature, can attone 
for the want of that greateſt of all, Li- 
berty, 

« You, my unfortunate friend, have 


fatally experienced the prevalence of 


this arbitrary diſpoſition, even amongſt 
your countrymen and fellow ſubjects, 
and therefore cannot but lament a ſtate 
of exile from your native land, in which 
the mildeſt laws, under the beſt adapted 
conſtitution, ſecure to the happy inhabi- 
tant, his life, his property, and what is 
dearer than all the jewels of India, or 


mines of Peru, his Freedom.” 
Theſe 
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Theſe remarks cloſed this day's con. 
ference, and the Orphan and his friend 


parted for the preſent, with a mutual 
Lear, 


FFF 
X. 


Page is again called to action. Recom- 
mends himlelt to the elleem of a prin- 
cipal officer, Experiences a freſh in. 
ſtance of the ingratitude and cruelty 
of Vamp, in the obſtruction of his pre- 
terment.—Commences an intimacy 
with a fellow ſoldier, who had under- 
gone the ſame fate with himſelf. 


FTER a few days ſeparation, in 
conſequence of intervening buli- 
neſs, the Orphan and Editor, repeated 


their interview, and proſecuted their con- 


verſe in the uſual manner. 
* Notwithſtanding the ſuſpenſion, oc- 
caſioned by the ſucceſs of the Engliſh arms 
againſt 
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againſt thoſe of the enemy, the latter 
ated in ſuch a manner, as to convince 
every intelligent beholder, that the tran- 
quility was not founded on ſo ſolid a baſis, 
as they might at firſt have expected ; for 
in direct violation of the proviſional 
treaty, they endeayoured to acquire the 
dominion of ſeveral provinces, and the 
French Commander ſent an inſolent let- 
ter to the governor of Madraſs, filled 
with menaces, and arrogating a ſuperior 
right to precedence in thoſe Eaſtern 
climes. 

« As it was now evident beyond a 
doubt, that the French were ſeeking a 
pretence for rekindling the war on the 
coaſt of Coromandel; the different gar- 
riſons were reinforced, and the neceſſary 
preparations made tor defending all the 
places of eſſential importance to the in- 


tereſt of the Engl:ſh company. 


But their endeavours proved wholly 
ineffectual ; for the French Commander, 
having received the additional ſtrength 
of five hundred Europeans, reduced, 

with 
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with the utmoſt rapidity, three Engliſh 
factories on that coaſt, amongſt which 
was Viſigapatam, that put them in poſ— 
ſion of the moſt conſiderable part of that 


territory. 

Nor did theſe misfortunes come 
alone, for while the French were thus 
extending their conqueſts on the Coro- 
mandel coaſt, their allies were eq ally 
ſucceſsful in Bengal, the Nabob of which 
had been ſpirited up by them, to extir- 
pate the Engliſh factories within his 
dominions, under various ſlight pre- 


tences.” 
It was Page's lot to be ſent with his 


corps to Calcutta, which was inveſted 
by that Nabob, and obliged to ſurrender 
to his ſuperior force. However, he ex- 
erted himſelf with ſuch unabated ardour 
in his private ſtation, that he attracted 
the notice of a principal officer belong- 
ing to the ſame regiment, and from that 
circumſtance would have obtained pre- 
ferment, had not the infamous Vamp, 

conſcious 
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conſcious of his own villainy, prevented 
the ſame, leſt he ſhould thereby in pro- 
ceſs of time be publicly expoſed as 
the meaneſt and moſt cruel of wretches. 

This gentleman, whom we ſhall call 
Captain Worthy, having obſerved dur- 
ing the time of his being in the fort of 
Calcutta, that Page went through his 
military duty with remarkable ſpirit and 
agility, as well as diſcovered in his mien 
and department an air ſuperior to vulgar 
breeding; ſent his ſervant after they 
had quitted that place, to order him to 
attend him at his quarters. Our Or- 
phan obeyed, and was gratified with the 
Captain's approbation of his conduct and 
perſon, as well as ſurprized at the man- 
ner in which he treated him, being ſo 
different from that he had been accuſtom- 
ed to from the ſupercilious upſtarts in 
command, who had embraced every 
opportunity of perverting their power to 
diſtreſs and mortify him. 

At the requeſt of this humane officer, 
he ran through the ſeries of misfortunes 
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he had undergone, from the fatal hour 
in which he was decoyed by the infa- 
mous ſeducer, to the preſent moment; 
and recapitulated his ſufferings in fo 
manly a tone, and yet with ſuch appa- 
rent ſenſation of the many indigni- 
ties offered him, that the gallant Wor- 
thy could not refrain the generous tear, 
nor withold, notwithſtanding their great 
inequality in point of rank, an indica- 
tion of the moſt affecting concern, while 
the unfortunate youth was recounting 
his melancholy tale, which he had no 
ſooner finiſhed, than he thus addreſ- 
ſed him : 

* Hapleſs, but valuable young man, 
© 1 ſincerely pity your hard, your moſt 
extraordinary caſe, which is as affecting 
as it is peculiar, and needs but to be 
* known to excite the ſympathy of every 
* compaſſionate boſom. You may com- 
fort yourſelf with an aſſurance, that in 
* me you ſhall find a friend, a patron 


and defender; for it has been my buſi | 
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© neſs, during my reſidence in theſe re- 
© mote parts, to ſuccour and cheriſh 
© ſuch perſons as I find worthy my no- 
© tice and regard; therefore diſpel all 
* ploomy and melancholy thoughts, and 
hope that a better fate will attend 
the reſidue of your days. I will hence- 
forward intereſt myſelf in your welfare, 
and endeavour by action to prove the 
ſenſe I retain of your undeſerved 
woes. 

This incident in ſome meaſure revived 
the drooping ſpirits of our Orphan, and 
encouraged him to hope, that the cloud 
of adverſe fortune was ready to be diſ- 
pelled, in order to give way to the ſun- 
ſhine of proſperity. He received a pe- 
cular ſatisfaction, even from the diſtant 
proſpect of being put upon a level with 
men of breeding, and thereby exempted 
from the inſolent taunts of many del- 
picable creatures in office, which to his 


elevated mind were more grievous than 
all the ſufferings, to which his deſ- 
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perate ſituation could poſſibly ſubje& 
him. 

Thus revived, he paſſed a conſidera- 
ble time with ſome degree of complacen- 
cy, daily expecting the interpoſition of 
Captain Worthy in his behalf, and a 
happy deliverance from the_ wretched 
condition under which he had groaned 
during four tedious years. 

He frequently indulged his fancy, and 
gave way to the pleaſing thoughts of 
being put upon a reputable footing, and 
atchieving ſome exploit as might fur- 
ther his promotion and tend to ſignalize 
his name. 

Sometimes he would ſuffer himſelf to 
be captivated with the enraptured view 
of reviſiting his native country, loaded 
with the ſpoils of its enemies, adorned 
with honourable ſcars, and poſſeſſed of 
military renown; At other times he 
would fondly realize an interview with 
his diſconſolate ſiſter, and affectionate 
uncle, enjoying at the ſame moment the 


heart · fetched, congratulating tear. 
Theſe 
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Theſe deluſive expectations, and air- 
born hopes frequently raiſed him above 
his rank and ſituation, produced a tem- 
porary oblivion of his abject ſtate, and 
enabled him to ſpeak and act with that 
freedom, for which he had been re- 
markable, before he was unfortunate- 
ly circumſcribed by the moſt ſervile 
reſtraint, 

But theſe hours of viſionary enjoyment 
ſerved but to embitter his future life, 
and aggravate the enormous load of af- 
fiction he ſeemed deſtined to bear- 
Captain Worthy indeed, far from reced- 
ing from his promiſe, had exerted his ut- 
moſt endeavours to procure his removal 
into his company, in order to pave the 
way for more important ſervices; but 
Vamp affected diſguft at ſuch conduct, 
and thereby prevented him from accom- 
pliſhing this part of his deſign. 

Failing in this attempt, that benevo- 
lent officer recommended him in a pro- 
per and delerving lght to ſome gentle- 


men 
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men of the Council, intimating his ca- 
pacity for ſerving the company in a 
much ſuperior ſtation, and the diſgrace 
of ſuffering a young man of education, 
and endowed with genuine courage, 
to 'languiſh in ſo wretched a ſtate of 
obſcurity. 

Theſe benevolent endeavours to ſerve 
an unfortunate and deſerving youth 
might have ſucceeded, as one of the 
gentlemen of the Council promiſed to 
lay his caſe before the board, in order to 
procure him ſome mercantile employ, or 
a. commiſſion in a military corps; but 
his evil genius {till haunted him, and by 
malicious iniinuations obviated every at- 
tempt to effect his promotion. 

Captain Worthy at length, equally 
aſtoniſhed and incenſed at the ungenerous 
conduct of Vamp, in thus rancorouſly 
endeavouring to fruſtrate all the means 
he uſed, to eaſe a hapleſs youth of his 
oppreſſive load, took upon him to re- 
monſtrate with the brute on the diſinge- 
nuity of ſuch a diſpoſition, and inſiſt 

that 
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that he would no longer intereſt himſelf 
in a cauſe that could not but reflect diſ- 
grace upon him, and incur the odium of 
every benevolent mind. Vamp indeed 
removed all grounds for any further 
token of Worthy's reſentment, by an af- 
fected taciturnity, though he took the 
moſt effectual method to thwart his ef- 
forts, by informing all the Engliſh offi- 
cers preſent, of the tranſaction at Bom- 
bay, and thereby prejudicing them 
againſt Page, whom he ſtill viewed with 
an eye of jealouſy. 

As the unfortunate Youth by this 
compulſive deed had proclaimed him- 
ſelf a liar, and had no opportunity of 
exculpating himſelf from this part of his 
conduct, by a proper repreſentation of 
his caſe; no means could- prevent the 
malignant deſign of Vamp, who had 
wrought both the officers and gentle- 
men of the council into ſo firm a belief 
of what he moſt maliciouſly averred, 
that they ſpurned the recommendation 

| of 
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of Captain Worthy with a degree of 
contempt, giving him to underſtand 
their concern, that a perſon of his rank 
ſhould degrade himſelf by eſpouſing 
the cauſe of ſo notorious a ſcoundrel. 

All the hope our Orphan could now 
reaſonably indulge was, that a well di- 
rected ball, or ſome nervous arm, might 
in the future courſe of adventures rid 
him of ſo implacable an enemy, and 
pave the way for the good offices of 
Captain Worthy. 

Thus deprived even of the moſt dif- 
tant expectation of a change in his cir- 
cumſtances, poor Page was reduced to 


his former ſtate of deſpair, and conſe- 


quently relapſed into his former ſtate of 
grief and melancholy. 

The joyous ſcene was tranſient and 
viſionary, but the gloomy proſpect was 
durable and real; he had only reſum- 
ed the man in idea, but was in truth the 
very ſlave; he had viewed his native 
land through the deluſive glaſs of fond 


fancy; 
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fancy; but the faithful mirrour preſent- 
ed to his tortured mind, perpetual exile , 
he had indulged an imaginary interview 
with his friends and relatives, but rea- 
ſon now could not admit him even to 
think of beholding them more. Upon 
the whole, from the hapleſs event, he 
was induced moſt ardently to wiſh that 
he had never attracted the notice of 
Captain Worthy, as his generous deſigns 
had been thus maliciouſly obſtructed, 
and his own fond expectations totally 
baffled, by the vile means of a rancour- 
ous ſcoundrel, who ſeemed to have been 
born to afflict and torture him, 

During this ſcene of dejection, in 
conſequence of his fatal diſappointment, 
his extraordinary emotions were obſerved 
by a fellow ſoldier, with whom he had 
been occaſionally placed as centinal. 

As this perſon had ſhared the fame. 
fate with himſelf, received an education. 
ſuperior to the vulgar claſs, and poſſeſ- 


ſed an exalted foul and elevated temper 
of 
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of mind, he could not fail of improv- 
ing even the preſent melancholy occaſion 
of joining in ſocial converſe, which he 
had found ſo very rare and extraordina- 
ry in this part of the Globe. Realizing 
therefore as it were the caſe of our Or- 
phan, he thus beſpoke him. 

* If, fellow ſoldier, from my own expe- 
* ence and knowledge of the world, I 
can diſcern cauſes by their effects, 
* your condition and mine bear the near- 
* eft reſemblance. I was once bleſſed 
* with the pleaſing proſpect of a ſocial, 
* tranquil life, amidſt all the comforts 
that opulence can afford, and all the 
© complacency, that reſults from the uni- 
« yerſal eſteem of my friends and ac- 


* quaintance; but an accurſed hour 


* ſnatched me from the pleaſing ſcene, 
© and uſhered in a ſtate of wretchedneſs, 
that can only terminate with my life. 
* In ſhort, I was ſeduced by one of thoſe 
« execrable wretches, who live upon the 
wages of the baſeſt fraud, and ſcruple 

not 
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© not for hire, to conſign to miſe- 
© ry, numberleſs unfortunate, innocent 
© youths. I am here in the abject ſtate 
* of a common ſoldier, daily mortified 
by the taunts of inſolent officers, and 
* expoſed to the ſcurrilous treatment of 
* the loweſt rabble. To aggravate my 
* misfortunes, I lately loſt a friend, 
* whoſe kind offices and ſocial converſe 
* were my only ſupport amidſt a torrent 
of woes, and am thereby bereft of all 
that could alleviate my diſtreſs, or af- 
ford the leaſt allay to the tortures that 
* now inceſſantly rend my throbbing 
* boſon. | 
* As the moſt genuine ſympathy muſt 
*ariſe from a ſimilarity of circum- 
© ſtances, as well as ſentiment, the emo- 
tions which agitate your mind, have ex- 
© cited all my tender feelings, and an 
affecting ſenſe of your miſeries has ad- 
. * ded to my own. Deign therefore hap- 
© leſs youth, to unboſom yourſelf to an 
* unfortunate but generous ſtranger, and 
let 
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let us from the preſent hour commence 
© a friendſhip founded on the nobleſt 
and moſt diſintereſted principles, even 
© the tie of humanity, and that laudable 
© deſire which reſults therefrom, of com- 
* municating and participating mutual 
* good. If I miſtake not, you are form- 
© ed for the moſt exalted offices of ſocie- 
* ty, and though thus diſguiſed under 
* an abje&t character and deſpicable 
* garb, I cannot but perſuade myſelf, 
© you are adapted by nature and erudi- 
tion, to reliſh all the delights that flow 
from refined ſentiment, and thoſe ex- 
* quiſite ſenſations that can only be pro- 
© duced by conſcious virtue. 

Our Orphan beheld his fellow ſoldier 
with a mixture of pleaſure, amazement, 
and concern, and was ſo enraptured at 
finding a perſon of ſuch extraordinary 
underſtanding and rectitude of judgment, 
in that place and in that ſituation, that 
he was for ſome time incapable of diſco- 
vering the ſenſe he retained of ſo gene- 


rous 
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rous behaviour; till at length with a 
count enance that indicated the ſtate of 
his mind, he thus broke forth : 

] am at a loſs, excellent ſtranger, to 
deſcribe the manner in which I am af- 
feted by the preſent ſcene, as well as to 
expreſs the warmth with which I accept 
your friendly propoſal. Your conjec- 
ture relative to the ſimilarity of our con- 
dition, is founded upon too ſtable a cer- 
tainty; for I, together with you, enjoyed 
all the happineſs that the fluctuating ſtate 
of human life can poſſibly admit; I poſ- 
ſeſſed a competence; J was bleſſed with, 
the eſteem of relatives and acquaintance 
and could vie the pleaſing proſpect of 
being an honour to my name and fa- 
mily, and a benefit to Mankind: but 
alas! together with you, an unfortunate 
hour baniſhed all my fond hopes, and 
conſigned me to the blackeſt deſpair. I 
fell a prey to one of thoſe barbarous vil- 
lains, and was fold by the miſcreant, to 
the ſlavery under which you behold me. 
vince my departure from my native 
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country, I have found ſome humane 
friends, but cruel fate has ſeparated me 
from them, or prevented the ſervices 
they kindly deſigned me. With you! 
have experienced the inſults of wretches 
in power, and the abuſe of the vulgar: 
with you therefore, I heartily ſympa- 
thize, and will maintain the proferred 
friendſhip, till death ſhall charitably re- 
leaſe one of us from miſery and bon- 
dage.” | 

Thus ended this extraordinary and 
unexpected conference, which cemented 
the warmeſt friendſhip between two no- 
ble and generous minds, and added to 
other inſtances of the prevalence of ſu- 


dlime principles, under every ſituation 


of human life. | 
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An incident occurs in favour of Truſty 
and our Orphan.—ls ſucceeded by 
the death of the former. Captain 
Worthy interpoſes in behalf of Page, 
but is-again fruſtrated in his deſign 
through means of the infamous 
Yamp.—Reflections on merit and its 
general reward in foreign parts. 


S exalted minds enter more rapidly 

and cloſely into the connections of 
friendſhip, than thoſe of a vulgar ſtamp; 
our Orphan and his friend Truſty (fo: 
by that name we ſhall call him) were 
reſpectively convinced of the ſincerity of 
their profeſſions, by the generous ardour 
with which they were made; in ſhorr, 
they were as inviolably attached to each 
other, as if their friendſhip had been: 
confirmed by a ſeries of mutual good 
othces. 
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But as yet they had only the will, 
without the power of promoting eſſen- 
tially their mutual intereſt; their ſtation 
was mean, the:r finances were low, nor 
did they dare to remonſtrate with their 
ſuperiors on the indignities to which they 
were daily expoſed. In a ſhort time 
however, Truſty through the favour of 
his Captain, who had remarked his merit, 
was preferred to the rank of a ſcrjeant, 
which exempted him from the more dil- 
agreeable parts of duty, as well as aug- 
mented his pay. Nor did he fail of giv- 
ing immediate demonſtration of the ſince- 
rity of his eſteem for the unfortunate 
Page, not only in relieving him occa- 
ſionally from rigorous ſervices, but by 
Joining his pay to the allowance of his 
friend, and ſharing with him the benefit 
of his promotion. 

Though the additional finances of 
Truſty amounted to no conſiderable ſum, 
they procured them divers things which 
tended to cheriſh and revive their ſpirits, 


and thereby enabled them to ſuſtain their 
fate 
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fate with more compoſure and reſigna- 
tion, than they poſſibly could do, when 
both in the ordinary rank; and as a mi- 
tigation is all that can be expected, where 
loſſes are irreparable, this trivial amend- 
ment of circumſtances conſoled the gene- 
rous ſufferers, and though not an ade- 
quate, was an acceptable compenſation for 
former deficiencies. 

Relying on the ſtability of their mutual: 
friendſhip, and encouraged by the late 
favourable incident, they promiled them- 
ſelves at leaſt ſome intervals of pleaſure, 
amidſt the numerous and poignant trou- 
bles from which they could not be ex- 
empted, through the nature of their ſitua- 
gon, and the caſualties to Which they 
were continually liable. But Page, whoſe: 
diſtreſſes ſeem to have been peculiar to 
himſelf, was ſoon deprived of this ray of 
hope, and plunged into his late piteous 
ſtate of deſpair. 

As the Engliſh determined to retaliate- 
on their foes the injuries they had ſo late- 
ly ſuſtained from them, Calcutta was in- 

Win © veiled. 
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veſted by a gallant officer, who carried 
on the attack with ſuch vigour and intre- 
pidity, as contributed to the ſudden re- 
duction of that ſettlement, but not before 
a ball, winged with the fate of the brave 
and generous Truſty, ſwept him from 
the view of our diſconſolate Orphan, who 
could not but upbraid his lot, in being 
as it were the ſportive tool of fortune, 
the very mark and butt of miſadventure. 
He as ſincerely defired to follow his 
friend, as he lamented his loſs, and ſti- 
mulated by the hope that the ſame kind 
fate would ſoon rid him of a toil ſomelife, 
he determined on the firſt opportunity 
that offered, to ruſh into imminent dan- 
ger, preferring even the moſt painful 
death, to an exiſtence deſperate beyond 
conception. 

Accordingly, when the officer who 
had lately reduced Calcutta marched 
againſt the viceroy of Bengal, and a warm 
engagement enſued ; our deſpairing Or- 
phan ſeemed to court danger, and even 
death itſelf; atchieving in his own per- 
ſon 
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ſon prodigies of valour, and bravely ani- 
mating his fellow ſoldiers to demonſtrate 
by their proweſs, a ſpirit ſuperior to the 
ungenerous treatment they univerſally re- 
ceived. 

Here his valour was again obſerved by 
Captain Worthy, who retained a high 
eſteem for his perſonal merit, and waited 
an opportunity for renewing his appli- 
cation in his behalf, hoping, as a recent 
diſplay of his deſert would certainly jul- 
tify his interpoſition, he might not a 
ſecond time labour to ſerve him in 
vain. 

When the Engliſh therefore, by dint 
of arms, procured liberty to fortify Cal- 
cutta, and Page amongſt others was ſta- 
tioned in that ſettlement; the humane 
officer applied to the commander of the 
company's forces, as well as the coun» 
cil, entreating them to examine the un- 
fortunate youth as to his capacity and 
diſpoſition, nor ſuffer him to languiſh un- 
der an obſcurity, from which he had fo 


ſtrenuouſly endeavoured to emerge. 
The 
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The Commander, who owed his pre- 
ferment to the moſt demonſtrative proofs 
of undaunted reſolution, was greatly 
pleaſed with the notice Captain Worthy 
had taken of Page, and aſſured him, 
that nothing ſhould be wanting on his 
part to effect his preferment, but that he 
could on no pretence act in the moſt tri- 
. vial point, without the concurrence and 
approbation of the council. 

The friend of our Orphan, encouraged 
by this aſſurance, again waited on that 
reſpectable body, and in the moſt pathe- 
tic manner repreſented his caſe as highly 
worthy of their regard, boldly inſinuating 
the diſgrace they would reflect on them- 
ſelves as men and Engliſhmen, by ſuf- 
fering a fellow ſubject, qualified for ſig- 
nal ſervices in life, to continue in the mot 
abject ſituation, eſpecially as it was the 
effect of che vileſt fraud. 

This remonſtrance excited in the more 
humane part of them, a compaſſion for 
the youth, whole cauſe he ſo ſtrenuouſly 
pleaded, and extorted from them a pro- 

mie, 
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mife, that his caſe ſhould be taken into 
conſideration ; but the ſerpent ſtill lurked 
in the graſs, and had only witheld his 
venom, till he could diſcharge it with 
greater ſpleen and efficacy on the hapleſs 
youth, for whom he had conceived fo 
groundleſs and implacable an aver- 
ſion. 

When a certain gentleman, (to whoſe 
honour the circumſtance is mentioned, at 
the particular requeſt of the unfortunate 
ſubject of this narrative) had propoſed to 
Page his choice, either of a pair of co- 
lours in the Engliſh army, or a feat 
among the Company's accomptants, and 
he for juſt reaſons, after acknowledging 
the obligation with the warmelt grati- 
tude, had fixed on the latter, and was 
juſt on the point of being delivered from 
his abject ſtate, and equipped in a de- 


cent garb, through the liberality of his 


worthy patron; a letter was preſented 
to the council by the hands of Major 
Vamp, who having by this time obtained 


preferment, as well as a conſiderable 
acceſſion 
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to his influence, deſired they would peruſe 
the contents, before they conferred any 
favours upon a fellow, whom he heard 
Captain Worthy had recommended to 
their notice, leſt they ſhould proſtitute 
their reſpect on a wretch the leaſt de- 
ſerving of any in the whole ſervice. 

This'produced not only a ſuſpenſion, 
but an abſolute prevention of the good 
offices both of Captain Worthy and th: 
gentleman, who, at his inſtigation, had 
undertaken to patronize the diſtreſſed 
youth; for as Vamp's intereſt was ex- 
ceeding high, through the recommen- 
dation of the old merchant in London, 
at the expence of his ſiſter's proſtitution, 
his declaration paſſed as valid, and to- 
gether with a recapitulation of the af: 
fair at Bombay, which he quoted when- 
ever he found it conducive to the promo- 
tion of his malevolent deſigns, effectually 
obſtructed the preferment of our Orphan, 
and fixed him in his deſpicable rank for 
life. 

This 
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This laſt and moſt affecting diſap- 
pointment, brought on a diſorder which 
at length kindly delivered him from a 
ſtate under which he had groaned ſeve- 
ral years, and which, from his unparal- 
leled fate, had been to him during that 
ſpace, a conſtant ſource of woe and mi- 
ſery. DARE 7 

The preſent caſe ſuggeſts to us a re- 
flection, which perhaps has been con- 
firmed by the experience of ſome of our 
readers, and may not be unacceptable to 
others. 


&« The common bait laid to deceive the 


unwary and allure them into the nooſe 


of foreign ſervice, eſpecially in this part 
of the world, is a pompus propoſal of 
mighty advantages certainly accruing 
from theſe random expeditions. To 
enforce this temptation, it is the univer- 
fal practice of the hireling ſeducers to 
enumerate thoſe perſons who have ac- 
quired immenſe fortunes by fighting the 
battles of their honourable employers; 
but this, on due conſideration, will ap- 


pear 
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pear rather an obſtruction than a motive; 
for the vaſt ſums laviſhed on thoſe very 
perſone, or uſurped by them in conſe- 
quence of their ſuperior rank, is the real 
cauſe of the inadequate rewards gene- 
rally ariſing from the ſervicc. In ſhort, 
ſimple merit without recommendation, 
rarely attracts the notice of the great here 
any more than in any other part of the 
world, and the ſame action is magnified 
and extolled in one perſon, meerly be- 
cauſe he is that perſon, which in ano- 
ther would either be totally obſcured, or 
deemed the meer performance of an in- 
cumbent duty, and nothing more than 
labour in conſideration of wages. 
Thele are the tricks and chicaneries 
which, amongſt others, are uſed by the 
infamous tools of more infamous em- 
ployers, to enſlave free born Engliſh- 
men; and as they are known truths, 
confirmed by daily experience, cannot 
be too clearly detected, or too fully ex- 


ploded, for the common benefit of our 
fellow ſubjects.“ | 
CHASE 
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CHAP, XII. 


Solemn charge from the Orphan to the 
Editor immediately preceding his 
Death.—Fatal effects reſulting from 
his unfortunate caſe.—Uſeful reflecti- 
ons, and neceſſary cautions offered to 
the youth of this Metropolis, as en- 
forced by the ſubject of the preſent 
narrative. | 


S it was neceſſary in the introduc- 
tory part of this detail, to relate 
the manner in which the Orphan and 
Editor were affected by the unexpected 
interview, that fell out foon after the for- 
mer had ſuſtained the loſs of his ſincere 
and valuable friend; we ſhall paſs over 
that circumſtance, and content ourſelyes 
with obſerving ſome incidents that at- 
tended his happy diſmiſſion from a life, 
which protracted, ſerved only to increaſe 
his wretchedneſs. The grief of mind 
X unde 
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under which Page long laboured, 
had brought on a nervous diſorder, about 
three years before his death, and fo ex- 
ceſſively pteyed upon his vital frame, 
that though naturally of a very hale con- 
ſtitütion, at the age of twenty five he 
bore all the marks of forty, and by a 
pale countenance and meagre form, plain- 
ly diſcovered the raviging effects of the 
moſt excruciating torture of ſoul. 


30 0 

1 About two months after the arrival of 2 

c the Editor at the ſettlement of Calcutta, 

; during which time on different occaſions, 

' b 
he received from his unfortunate friend, 9 


the ſubſtance of the plain account now i 
F offered to the public; ; Page, finding by ; 
the rapid i increaſe of his diſorder, that WF 
his diſſolution approached, determined a 
to unboſom himſelf to one on whole de 
truth he might rely, and to whoſe future * 
report | he might commit the diſaſtrous I .. i 
conſequences which ariſe from a practice, 
that reflects the higheſt diſgrace on the 


legillature of a country, which boaſts its 
freedom 
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freedom above all the nations upon 
earth. 

On an occaſional interview, therefore, 
he thus addreſſed him: 

« My dear Friend, as, during the ſhort 
time of your reſidence in this place, you 
have confirmed by many acts of generoſi- 
ty and benevolence, the affection which 
ſubſiced between us in our earlieſt and 
I may venture add, happieſt days; you 
are the only perſon to whom I can diſ- 
cloſe the ſecrets of my ſoul, before my 


departure hence, and whom I can moſt 


ſolemnly enjoin to lay my caſe, as I have 
briefly related it, before the world, in or- 


der to expoſe the fallacy which prevails 


in it, and caution the unwary from the 
inares that are laid to trepan them into 
ſlavery, and every degree of miſery, by 
which reaſonable beings can be rendered 
deplorable beyond deſcription. You are 
an eye witneſs to my preſent ſtate; you 
are ſenſible that I have been gradually, 
though not inſtantaneouſly maſſacred; 1 


owe my death to the vile fraud of the 
X 2 | baſeſt 
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baſeſt of men, and my blood will cry for 
vengeance on the villain who betrayed 
me. 

«© By all the bonds of friendſhip, by 
all the ties of humanity, by all the obli- 
gations of juſtice, by every conſideration 
civil and facred, I conjure you, if provi- 
dence ſhould permit you to reviſit your 
native land, to proclaim aloud the ſuf- 


ferings, the diſgraces, yea the tortures, 


which free-born Engliſhmen undergo in 
theſe diſtant climes, to which they are 
tranſported, not like the felon, by the 
award of his country's laws, but as in- 
nocent, through the craft and deſign of 
cruel and avaricious miſcreants. Find 
out my affectionate uncle and darling 
ſiſter, if ſtill living, and reveal that which 
doubtleſs they have long laboured to diſ- 
cover, even the hapleſs cauſe that ſepa- 
rated me from them, and conſigned both 
them and me to future deſpair. Be the 
protector of the diſconſolate fair one, and 
conſole my aged relative, with an aſſur- 


ance, that though my fate has been 
diſaſtrous 
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diſaſtrous beyond compariſon, I have 
never departed from the precepts and ex- 
ample of my honoured parents, but have 
retained my integrity to the hour of my 
death, 

If you can collect your thoughts, you 
may form a little volume of what has 
paſſed between us, and I flatter myſelf, 
that though it may not abound with the 
flights and fallies of modern novelifts z— 
yet as it will be founded upon facts, tend 
to diſplay the merit of character, and ex- 
poſe a moſt glaring act of injuſtice, and 
flagrant violation of the conftitutional 
rights of Britons; it will be acceptable 
to every mind that can feel for the diſ- 
treſſes of others, and claim the atten- 
tion of thoſe who read, not to inflame 
their vicious paſſions, to gratify their 
vanity, or indulge an impertinent curio- 
ſity; but to improve their underſtanding 
by uſeful knowledge, and rectify their 
liyes by virtuous principles. The theme 
of human nature is ample and various, 
the ſyſtem of morals is large and co- 
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pious; our joint endeavours therefore 
to inveſtigate them, may contribute. 
among others to promote the nobleſt 
purpoſes of rational beings, and if we 
inſpire but one breaſt with ſublime and 
generous ſentiments, we ſhall not have 
lived in vain.” 

<« Ifeel with pleaſure my relief approach- 


ing, and rejoice in the proſpect of that ſtate 


of exiſtence, where very different prin- 
ciples and characters ſhall prevail, from, 
thoſe which bear ſway in this tranſient 
icene of mortality, where an invariable 
regard will be paid to mental rectitude,, 
and thoſe will be moſt dignified, who, 
have acted moſt conſiſtently with the 
maxims of eternal truth, by which all 
merit and precedence will. be finally 

tried, and proportionably rewarded.” 
Soon after this addreſs, our Orphan 
expired in the arms of his friend, with 
great calmneſs and compoſure, and ad- 
ded to other proofs, that conſcious inte- 
grity can alone ſupport, under the laſt 
| and 
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and moſt important trial incident to hu- 
man nature. 

The Editor, in leſs than twelve 
months after this extraordinary circum- 
ſtance, arrived in England, and purſuant: 
to the requeſt of his deceaſed friend, 
made moſt diligent ſearch for his uncle 
and ſiſter, but could obtain no tidings 
for a conſiderable time, till having applied 
to the perſon in London, to whole care 
the unfortunate Page had been commit- 
ted, he received an account almoſt as. 
ſtriking as the former. 

From this gentleman he learned, that 
the uncle of our Orphan, almoſt diſ- 
tracted by his loſs, and incenſed with him, 
though unjuſtly, as the cauſe of it, had 
withdrawn all confidence from him, and 
abandoned a friendſhip which had ſub- 
ſiſted moſt cordially between them for a 
number of years; that his griet brought 
on a diſorder which haſtened his death; 
and that having committed the care of 
his orphan niece to a neighbour of bad 


principles, who by fraudulent means 
had 
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had conciliated his eſteem ; he ſquandered 
away her fortune and left her to the 
wide world, ſo that ſhe died in the very 
bloom of life oppreſſed with grief, oc- 
caſioned by the cruel fate of an affectio- 
nate brother, and the dire conſequences 
which attended ir. 

Thus one fingle incident proved the 
ruin of a family, and was the accurſed 
cauſe of complicated ard moſt aggravated 
woes, to ſeveral perſons who merited 
Univerſal eſteem, and were diſpoſed to 
every act of gencroſity and benevo- 
lence. 

To ſtate the evils and enumerate the 
miſeries which flow from this injurious 
cuſtom of kidnapping, or the ſeducing 
ignorant or intoxicated perſons into re- 
mote ſervices, as far tranſcends the pow- 
er of the Editor, as it would exceed the 
compaſs of his volume; it can only there- 
fore be here repreſented, as the ſource of 
perional and relative miſery, as a violati- 
on of the laws of this kingdom, and in 

ſhort 
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ſhort as murder, eventually conſi- 
dered. 

No plea ariſing from the preſervation 
of property, can juſtify actions repugnant 
to the general intereſt and happineſs of 
ſociety; we are not to extend or defend 
our poſſeſſions by robbery and rapine; 
and what robbery can be more atrocious, 
or what rapine more deſtructive, than 
that which affects not only the property, 
(as is ſometimes the caſe) but the inter- 
nal peace, nay, the very lives of our fel- 
low ſubjects? Providence has wiſely con- 
nected mankind by relative ties, and a 
peculiar affection that is founded on con- 
ſanguinity, in order to influence thoſe 
whoſe minds are not ſuſceptible of ſu- 
blimer conſiderations: thoſe, therefore 
who ſeek by any means to diſſolve theſe 
connections ſo eſſential to the intereſt of 
lociety, are guilty of a moſt atrocious 
crime, in the eye both of God and 
man. 

As this abominable practice has too 
generally prevailed of late, nay, as there 


has 
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has been too juſt ground to ſuſpect, that 
ſeveral have loſt their lives before they have 
been conſigned to ſervitude, through the 
cruel treatment of mercileſs wretches; it 
becomes the duty of every one, who 


loves his country and his fellow ſubjects, 


to explode as much as poſſible ſuch ſcan- 
dalous meaſures, however they may be 
adopted by the rich and powerful. 
Permit me therefore Reader, at the cloſe 
of this narrative, to offer ſome reflec- 
tions and cautions, that may be happily 
preventive of the miſery which ruſt in- 
evitably fall on thoſe, who are trepanned 
into the clutches of thoſe. myrmidons 
called Kidnappers: 

We have ſeen a flagrant inſtance of the 
dire conſequences which have attended 
their baſe arts, in the caſe of a youth of 
property, capacity and virtue; an in- 
ſtance whſch demonſtrates a complicated 
robbery, and a complicated murder; in 


as much as he was deprived of his for- 


tune, and the world of a uſeful member, 


and as it proved not only the cauſe of his 
| | own 
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own death, but brought his diſconſolate 
relatives to an untimely end, 

It is therefore recommended to the 
unwary and innocent of every degree, 
to bear upon their minds the caſe of the 
unfortunate Page; and not only to ſnun 
diſſolute company, but to avoid com- 
pliance with any polite propoſals, if made 
by ſtrangers. Various are the arts em- 
ployed by theſe villains, ſo that young 
perſons ſhould always be ſuſpicious of 
the deſign of any ſtranger that may ac- 
coſt them, and turn a deaf ear to every 
inſi n uation that may appear even of the 
moſt innocent tendency. In a word, the 
beſt and plaineſt advice that can be given, 
is to remind young perſons, that theſe 
peſts of ſociety aſſume all forms and fre- 
quent all places, that they ty all mea- 
ſures illuſive, and forcible; àhd there- 
fore, that the moſt probable means of 
preventing their damnable deſigns will 
be, a conſtant remembrance of the cir- 
cumſtance before them, and a determin- 
ed reſolution to attend to no offi.es of 
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courteſey, to no ſuggeſtions of profit or 
pleaſure, to no menaces of harm, if pro- 
ceeeding from perſons, with whom they 
are not acquainted. Rechember the un. 
fortunate Page; remember that miſere- 
creants till lay in wait to bring on you 
the ſame miſery, and that will be the beſt 
method of avoiding their fatal ſnares, 
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